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Speech, speech 

Wanna  sauna  in  Tranna? 
Maybe  you  should  take 
lessons  instead  from 
phoneticist  Eric  James. 
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Pharoahs 

Any  system  of  government 
that  lasted  for  3,000  years 
can't  have  been  all  bad. 


Remembrance  time 

Canadian  soldiers  learned  to 
love  England,  and  eventually 
the  English  learned  to  love 
them. 


Forum 

A former  colleague  takes 
Allan  Bloom  to  task  for 
undervaluing  women. 
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Despite  the  rain,  20,000  came  to  watch,  play,  eat,  learn 


U of  T Day  fills  campus  to  the  brim 

by  Patrick  Donohue 


In  the  morning  sun  on  the  back 
campus,  five  people  in  grey  and  black 
performed  the  slow,  dignified  gestures 
of  Tai  Chi  to  the  sounds  of  blaring  horns 
and  raucous  cheering  from  the 
homecoming  parade. 

U of  T Day,  Oct.  24,  was  that  kind  of 
av  - a day  of  astonishing  contrasts.  It 
uxtaposed  the  silly  and  the  solemn, 
tate-of-the-art  and  ancient,  erudite  and 
arthy,  sun  and  rain.  The  panoply  of  ex- 
bits and  events  attracted  an  estimated 
20,000  visitors,  and  organizers  are  call- 
ng  it  a fantastic  success,  says  Marvi 
icker,  director  of  community  and 
uhlic  relations. 

The  Shriners  led  the  parade  that 
launched  U of  T Day  with  an  outpour- 
ing of  their  usual  boyish  antics.  At  the 
iidging  stand  in  front  of  Knox  College, 
the  parade’s  grand  marshal,  Toronto’s 
mayor  Art  Eggleton , sporting  a U of  T 
jacket,  presented  to  President  George 
Connell  one  of  thff  'new  street  signs 
designating  U of  T as  an  area  of  special 
interest  within  the  city. 

Then  came  the  floats.  Erindale 
copped  first  prize,  for  the  third  year  in 
a row,  with  an  elaborate  “Twelve  Days 
of  Christmas”  presentation  that  enum- 
erated the  gifts  the  college  wants  (more 
students,  more  parking  space,  more 
residences,  more  money,  etc.)  Another 
crowd  pleaser,  architecture’s  balloon- 
spewing  obelisk,  won  second  prize. 
CFNY’s  Don  Burns  kept  the  crowd 
chuckling  with  such  introductions  as 


UTFA  sponsors 
symposium 
on  governance 

** /^ambling  with  Governance”  is 
Vlthe  theme  of  a symposium 
organized  by  the  University  of  Toron- 
to  Faculty  Association  to  examine  the 
Proposal  for  changes  suggested  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Governing 
Council. 

The  symposium  will  be  held  from  4 
n 6.30  p.m.  in  the  East  Common 
{‘Ooni  of  Hart  House  on  Thursday, 
”0V-  12.  Speakers  will  include  John 
jh'own,  principal  of  Innis  College, 
Huger  Beck,  associate  dean 
'humanities  and  part-time  studies)  of 
j^’indale  College,  Frank  Cunning- 
p^m,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
"ilosophy,  Michael  Charles,  vice- 
j:an  of  engineering,  Michael  Marrus 
01  the  Department  of  History,  a 
"'ember  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Jid  Bill  Nelson  of  the  Department  of 
History. 

All  members  of  the  University  com- 
uuity  are  invited. 


this  one  for  the  dentistry  float:  “The 
tooth,  the  whole  tooth  and  nothing  but 
the  tooth. . . .” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  quadrangle  of 
Wliitney  Hall,  Chancellor  John  Aird  and 
Provost  Joan  Foley  were  accepting  a 
red  oak  presented  to  the  University  by 
Dean  Rod  Carrow  on  behalf  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Forestry  in  honour  of  the  day. 

Even  before  the  opening  ceremonies 
were  completed,  crowds  were  swarming 
into  the  exhibits  and  open  houses. 
Engineering  and  medicine,  each  with 
more  than  5,000  visitors,  were  packed 
shoulder-to-shoulder  throughout  the 
day.  Favourite  exhibits  in  engineering 
were  the  flight  simulator,  the  paper  dart 
flying  at  400  mph  and  the  SLOWPOKE 
reactor.  In  medicine,  visitors  nibbled  on 
samples  of  high-fibre  bread,  lined  up  for 
diet  analysis,  reflex  testing  and  blood 
tests  and  watched  demonstrations  of 
rehabilitative  and  diagnostic  equipment. 

It  was  a startling  change  of  pace  to 
cross  Queen’s  Park  and  sample  the 
monastic  peace  of  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies  where  “monks”  and 
“nuns”  in  traditional  robes  worked 
intently  on  manuscript  illuminations 
while  the  aroma  of  mulled  cider  and  the 
sounds  of  medieval  music  wafted 
through  the  air. 

By  noon,  drizzle  had  forced  many  of 
the  street  entertainers  on  St.  George 
indoors  but  few  events  were  cancelled. 
Zeb  the  robot  enchanted  crowds  of  ad- 
mirers with  his  plucky  quips,  inviting 
kids  to  hug  him  and  blowing  up  balloons 
for  them.  TVOntario’s  "Polkaroo”  was 
another  target  of  many  eager  pokes  and 
queries. 

Undaunted  by  the  weather  were  the 
intrepid  athletes  in  Erindale’s  croquet 
tournament  and  the  waiters  from  local 
restaurants  who  raced  around  the  circle 
from  UC  to  Simcoe  Hall,  carrying  trays 
See  RAIN : Page  J, 


Joan  Foley,  U of  T's  vice-president  and  provost,  got  a hug  from  Polkaroo  at  U of  T Day,  Little  did  she 
know  that  behind  the  polka  dots  lurked  assistant  vice-president  Dan  Lang.  Polkaroo  and  Humpty  (here. 
Lang's  daughter  Katie)  are  characters  from  TVOntario's  children's  show  'The  Polka  Dot  Door". 


Forum  protests  underfunding, 
but  are  the  politicians  listening? 

by  Mark  Gerson 


Canadian  universities,  faculty 
members  and  students  can  expect 
more  cooperation  between  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  on  their 
behalf,  but  not  increased  funding  for 
post-secondary  education  or  the 
national  advisory  agency  many  have 
been  seeking. 

That  was  the  message  reporters  were 
given  by  Secretary  of  State  David 
Crombie  and  Manitoba  education 
minister  Roland  Penner  at  a press 
conference  following  last  month’s 
National  Forum  on  Post-Secondary 
Education  in  Saskatoon. 

The  550  university,  faculty,  student, 


government,  business  and  labour  rep- 
resentatives invited  to  the  forum  had 
received  a different  message  an  hour 
earlier,  when  former  Queen’s  principal 
Ronald  Watts,  reporting  on  the  dis- 
cussion that  had  taken  place  in  22  con- 
current workshops  over  two  days,  said 
there  had  been  a strong  consensus  on 
the  "importance  of  adequate  resources” 
and  on  the  need  for  a national  council  on 
post -secondary  education  “established 
by  both  levels  of  government  together". 

However,  both  Crombie  and  Penner, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  Education,  Canada,  refused 
to  commit  themselves  on  these  issues. 


(Penner  is  known  to  favour  a stronger 
role  for  the  CM  EC  in  post -secondary 
education , and  observers  believe  that  he 
may  try  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
national  agency  with  a strengthened 
council.) 

"I’m  underwhelmed  by  those  who 
argue  that  all  we  need  is  more  money,” 
Crombie  told  reporters.  “If  money  was 
the  only  problem,  rich  families  would  be 
happy.” 

Crombie  promised  to  work  with  pro- 
vincial ministers  on  solutions  to  specific 
problems,  such  as  student  aid,  access- 
ibility, foreign  students  and  the  lack  of 
See  EDUCA  TIONISTS : Page  2 


Educationists  press  for  new  agency 

Continued  from  Page  1 


reliable  statistical  information  on  higher 
education,  but  insisted,  along  with 
Penner,  that  discussion  of  a new  agency 
was  premature. 

The  remarks  disappointed  forum  par- 
ticipants and  angered  opposition  MPs. 

The  ministers  “showed  a cynical 
disregard  of  what  this  forum  said,’’ 
charged  Howard  McCurdy,  the  NDP’s 
critic  for  post-secondary  education. 
He  said  a post-secondary  system 
“wounded”  by  underfunding  would 
put  Canada  at  a disadvantage  in  its 
attempts  to  compete  with  the  US  under 
a free-trade  agreement. 

Tony  Macerollo,  head  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  agreed  that  the 
federal  and  provincial  ministers  “need 
to  work  on  an  issue-by-issue  basis,”  but 
he  maintained  that  a national  council 
“that  is  neither  federal  nor  provincial" 
would  create  a “more  sane  atmosphere” 
for  the  discussion  of  those  issues. 

“Just  because  the  principals  get  along 
now  doesn't  mean  they  always  will  or 
that  a change  of  players  won’t  alter 
things,”  he  said. 

Although  the  CFS,  the  Association  of 


Every  faculty 
meeting  should 
be  guaranteed 


a little  sweetness. 

Doctor  Cheese  and  the 
Cake  Lady  can  do  just  that. 

By  catering  your  next  faculty 
lunch  or  breakfast  meeting. 

We  deliver  orders  large  and  small  to 
anywhere  on  the  U of  T campus. 
We  offer  an  interesting  variety  of 
menus  at  reasonable  prices. 
Why  not  give  us  a call  at 
962-CAKE  and  see  what  we 
can  put  together  for  you? 
That's  Doctor  Cheese  and  the 
Cake  Lady.  Where  educated 
tastes  have  never  had  it  so  good. 
Or  more  convenient. 


962-CAKE,  119  HARBORD  STREET 
Where  it  doesn't  cost  much  to  be 
sweet  on  yourself. 
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170  St.  George  St. 
Toronto 


Suite  331 
M5R  2M8 


Ottering 

• Individual,  reliable  and 
professional  service. 

• Competitive  ticket 
prices  for  your  world- 
wide travel  needs. 

• Experience  in 
arranging  conferences 
and  in  budgeting  for 
granting  agencies. 

921-6644 

WE  ALWAYS  RETURN  CALLS 
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Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  each  came  into  the  forum  with 
its  own  proposals  for  a national  advisory 
agency,  all  have  agreed  to  support  the 
version  put  forward  by  Liberal  post- 
secondary education  critic  William 
Rompkey. 

His  private  member’s  bill  would  set  up 
a Canadian  post-secondary  education 
council  to  advise  both  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Its  16  members,  all  government 
appointees,  would  include  represen- 
tatives from  all  sectors  of  society.  The 
bill,  Bill  C-228,  is  expected  to  come  up 
for  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
later  this  month. 

Even  those  at  the  forum  who  were 
less  enthusiastic  about  the  creation  of  a 
new  agency  agreed  that  the  “federal/ 
provincial  malaise”  was  at  the  root  of 
many  of  the  problems  facing  post- 
secondary education  in  Canada,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  end  “jurisdictional 
bashing". 

New  cooperation 

Organized  as  it  was  by  both  levels  of 
government,  the  forum  itself  was 
viewed  by  many  as  symbolic  of  a new 
spirit  of  cooperation.  But  even  this 
jointly  sponsored  event  wasn’t  free  of 
intergovernmental  tension. 

Alberta’s  advanced  education 
minister,  David  Russell,  was  the  only 
provincial  minister  to  stay  home  (New 
Brunswick’s  hadn’t  been  appointed). 
Although  Russell  sent  two  MLAs  in  his 
place,  he  dismissed  the  forum  in  a Globe 
and  Mail  interview  as  “ripe  for  col- 
lecting dust  on  shelves”.  Talk  in  forum 
corridors  was  that  Russell  was  annoyed 
at  the  leading  role  played  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  event. 

And  throughout  the  four-day  event, 
Roland  Penner  regularly  chided  the 
federal  government  for  its  restrictions 
in  the  growth  of  EPF  (Established  Pro- 
grams Financing)  — restrictions,  he 
said,  that  would  “squeeze”  a “stagger- 
ing $1.6  billion”  out  of  post-secondary 
funding  by  1990-91. 

Funding  and  the  need  for  more  of  it 
played  a dominant  role  in  most 
workshops,  despite  — or  perhaps 
because  of  — allegations  by  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  Faculty  Associations 
that  forum  organizers  were  being 
“manipulative”  and  trying  to  “play 
down”  the  issue. 

If  they  were  trying,  they  didn’t  suc- 
ceed. In  his  keynote  address  opening  the 
forum,  businessman  Maurice  Strong 
called  for  “accelerated”  spending  on 
education. 

“If  we  were  to  face  a war,”  he  said, 
“we  would  certainly  find  the  money. 
The  challenge  we  now  face  in  revital- 
izing and  revamping  our  educational 
system  is,  if  less  dramatic,  even  more 
important  to  the  future  of  Canada  than 
any  of  the  wars  we  have  fought.” 

Four  days  later,  Ronald  Watts  was 
urging  participants  to  convince  govern- 
ment and  the  public  of  the  need  for 
increased  funding,  “and  that  what  is 
spent  is  well  spent.”  However,  he 
warned  them  that  more  money  wouldn't 
necessarily  mean  enough  money,  and 
that  “hard  choices”  would  still  have  to 
be  made. 

Funding  was  also  an  issue  in  the 
accessibility  debate.  “I  find  it  extra- 
ordinarily bizarre,”  said  John  Evans  of 
Memorial  University,  president  of  the 
Cahadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers,  “that  we  keep  asserting  how 
important  education  is  for  even  more 
people;  yet  we  can’t  get  the  resources  to 
provide  it.” 

“The  system  seems  to  be  contracting 
because  of  quotas  and  higher  entrance 
requirements,”  said  Matt  Certosimo,  a 
political  science  major  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  former  head  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students. 


“Higher  entrance  requirements  are 
not  necessarily  bad,”  he  said.  “There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  good  students,  but 
we  should  set  appropriate  standards 
and  fund  the  system  accordingly.” 
Finances,  not  educational  standards, 
are  now  determining  who  is  qualified, 
Certosimo  said.  According  to  Harry 
Arthurs,  president  of  York  University, 
Canada  is  in  the  midst  of  an  “accessibil- 
ity crisis”  that  is  likely  to  get  worse. 
“Unfortunately,  the  people  who  have 
always  lost  out,  like  immigrants,  the 
working  class  and  the  disabled,  will  lose 
again,”  he  said. 

Members  of  some  of  those  under- 
represented groups  were  at  the  forum , 
and  they  had  harsh  words  for  Canada’s 
colleges  and  universities. 

Minority  groups 

“This  debate  has  no  relevance  to  my 
people,”  said  Edward  John,  chief  of 
British  Columbia’s  Carrier-Sekani 
Tribal  Council.  “Only  11  percent  of 
them  have  graduated  from  high  school e 
only  four  percent  from  university. 
We’re  one  of  the  most  studied  groups  in 
North  America,  and  we’ve  seen  no 
benefit  from  it.” 

For  Paul  Gallagher,  one  of  the  forum 
organizers  and  president  of  Vancouver 
Community  College,  “it  was  startling  to 
hear  so  many  people  observe,  often  with 
tremendous  passion,  that  what  we  were 
discussing  had  no  meaning  for  them, 
that  post-secondary  institutions  did  so 
little  for  them.” 

Women,  too,  complained  that  univer- 
sities were  not  meeting  their  needs. 
Universities  should  be  setting  up 
women’s  studies  departments  as  well  as 
weaving  feminist  scholarship  into  all 
aspects  of  their  curriculum,  said  former 
British  Columbia  ML  A Rosemary 
Brown,  who  now  holds  the  chair  in 
women’s  studies  at  Simon  Fraser  Uni- 
versity. And  they  should  be  providing 
the  financial  support,  child  care  and  role 
models  needed  to  make  women  and 
minority  groups  feel  more  comfortable, 
she  said. 

Universities  should  also  be  encourag- 
ing women  to  go  into  high-technology 
programs,  said  Ann  Bell,  president  of 
Newfoundland’s  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  She  noted  that 
few  women  choose  engineering  studies, 
and  those  who  do  are  often  greeted  with 
Playboy  pinups  on  classroom  walls  and 
offensive  stories  and  cartoons  in 
engineering  student  newspapers. 

“Of  course  socialization  is  a big 
factor,”  she  said.  “But  where  is  the 
leadership  in  our  institutions?” 

Others  pointed  to  the  lack  of  services 
and  poor  selection  of  courses  for  part- 


time  university  students.  Evening 
courses  are  rarely  in  “those  professional 
programs  that  everyone  says  are  so 
vital  to  our  future,”  complained  Marian 
Croft,  director  of  continuing  education 
at  Laurentian  University. 

Part-time  students  are  often  limited 
to  arts  courses  or  forced  to  choose  from 
expensive  non-credit  courses  that  pr0. 
vide  no  academic  credentials,  she  added 

Some  business  executives  wondered  jl 
a more  accessible  system  would  lead  to 
an  over-supply  of  over-educated  people 
who  would  all  demand  higher  salaries  - 
should  they  be  able  to  find  jobs.  But  they 
quickly  found  themselves  under  attack 
by  educators. 

“Is  the  taxi  driver  with  a PhD  over- 
educated for  living?”  countered  Penny 
Moss,  executive  assistant  to  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Women  Teachers  Asso- 
ciations and  a former  Toronto  school 
trustee.  “I  thought  we  saw  education  as 
being  of  general  value  to  the  individual, 
not  as  simply  leading  to  a job.” 

Whatever  their  views  on  over- 
education, forum  participants  agreed 
that  universities  should  be  dispensing  a 
general  education  and  leaving  special- 
ized training  to  community  colleges  and 
employers. 

There  was  a consensus  that  “we  must 
produce  people  whose  minds  are  sound 
before  they  are  filled”  and  a yearning 
for  a “new  kind  of  classical  curriculum" 
that  would  combine  courses  in 
philosophy,  languages,  literature,  the 
arts  and  history  with  those  in 
technology,  communications  and  com- 
puter science  and  that  would  be  sen- 
sitive to  environmental  and  peace 
concerns. 

Students,  they  said,  need  to  be  taught 
flexibility,  analytical  skills,  judgement 
and  a sense  of  ethics  — and  university 
professors  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
teach. 

Many  forum  participants  arrived  in 
Saskatoon  on  Oct.  25  with  considerable 
cynicism.  Some  saw  it  as  window- 
dressing  — at  $2  million,  a cheap  way 
for  governments  to  demonstrate  con- 
cern. Others  believed  there  would  be 
much  talk  and  little  action.  But  when 
they  left  four  days  later,  most  were 
convinced  that  it  had  been  a worthwhile 
experience,  if  only  for  the  views  ex- 
changed and  problems  identified. 

Whether  that  change  of  heart  -was 
justified  will  depend  on  what  happens 
over  the  next  few  months  in  Ottawa,  the 
provincial  capitals  and  in  the  institutions 
themselves  and  their  communities.  An 
early  indication  could  come  in  February, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  meets  with 
the  CMEC  to  discuss  the  dozens  of 
issues  raised  at  the  forum. 


Changes  urged  in  FEUT 
by  provostial  review  committee 


A provostial  committee  has  strongly 
.recommended  that  the  status  quo 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  at  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education . 

The  level  of  funded  research  has  not 
increased  significantly  in  the  faculty  in 
the  past  five  years,  the  committee’s 
report  notes.  Collaboration  between 
FEUT  and  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  would  improve  this 
situation. 

Integration  with  OISE  is  recom- 
mended as  long  as  it  is  complete  and  as 
long  as  excellence  in  programs,  research 
and  field  work  is  the  major  aim  of  the 
integrated  body.  As  well,  there  should 
be  a strong  University  presence  in  the 
control  of  academic  programs  and 
standards  in  the  new  institution,  and 


adequate  funding  should  be  guaranteed' 

The  committee  also  suggests  that  a 
reorganization  of  the  faculty’s  opera- 
tions be  undertaken  so  that  the 
demands  on  instructors  in  the  BEd 
program  do  not  interfere  with  their 
research . 

A full  review  by  the  faculty  of  its 

current  programs  is  recommended  so 

that  program  options  can  be  inl' 
plemented  that  will  ensure  quality-  ^ 
renewal  staffing  plan  should  reflect  pro- 
gram  changes  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
faculty,  says  the  report. 

Chairman  of  the  review  commit^ 
was  Vice-Provost  James  Keffer.  The 
report  was  presented  to  the  Acaden1'1 
Affairs  Committee  on  Nov.  5 *°r 
information. 


University  should  take  more  notice 
of  undergraduates:  New  College 


A response  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  New  College 
to  President  George  Con- 
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Bronowski 
lecture 
on  AIDS 

New  College’s  Bronowski  memorial 
lectures  traditionally  mix  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  by  exploring  the  impact 
science  on  the  imagination  or  the 
social  consequences  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Past  lecturers  include  Carl 
Sagan,  Gerhard  Herzberg,  John  Polanyi, 
Freeman  Dyson  and  Ruth  Hubbard.  This 
year  the  college  decided  to  look  at  AIDS 
~ not  from  the  perspective  of  a scientist, 
hut  from  that  of  a historian  of  ideas. 

Professor  Sander  Gilman  of  the 
Cornell  Medical  School  will  speak  on  the 
Public  image  of  the  AIDS  patient,  which 
he  regards  as  an  epidemic,  at  8 p.m.  on 
Nov.  19  in  Wetmore  Hall. 

‘The  lecture  is  not  going  to  tell  people 
d°-V  .to  avo*d  getting  AIDS,”  said 
''jncipal  Ted  Chamberlin,  ‘‘but  it’s 
going  to  make  them  think  about  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  perhaps  how 
society  and  individuals  in  it  should  think 
0 *10w  they’re  responding  to  the 
jnenace  it  represents,  about  how  the 
! ,ea  °f  what  AIDS  is  is  constructed  by 
the  media.” 

Dr.  David  Smith,  director  of  the 
I?  m ^ ^erv^ce»  said  such  an  approach  is 
adly  needed.  ‘‘People  have  to  under- 
s ,fiow  not  to  get  the  disease,”  he 
'?■  "Then  we  have  to  work  on  their 
lj.ltU(ks  and  fears.  Some  regard  it  as  a 
sgusting  disease  that  affects  only 
queers  and  junkies’.  Some  want  to 
racize  anyone  who  is  carrying  the 
t>i  Vs-  Some  want  mandatory  testing. 

. ls  disease  has  created  panic.  I think 
, , s ,extcemely  important  that  we 
'ion 't1”  PercePfi°ns  of  the  popula- 
So  . There’s  a behavioural  problem  in 


many  undergraduates  can  ultimately 
have  a stronger  impact  on  society  than 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  post- 


Chair,  research 
fund  to  honour 
John  Polanyi 


Uof  T has  recently  received  two 
major  gifts  in  honour  of  Nobel 
laureate  John  Polanyi. 

The  Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  has  contributed 
$500,000  to  endow  a chair  named  for 
Polanyi,  and  the  Jackman  Foundation 
has  given  $1  million  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a fund  for  research  in  the 
natural  sciences,  the  interest  from 
which  will  support  Polanyi ’s  work. 

The  gifts  were  announced  by  Presi- 
dent George  Connell  and  Dr.  Arthur 
May,  president  of  NSERC,  at  the  Oct. 
25  Royal  Canadian  Institute  lecture  in 
which  Polanyi  described  the  research 
that  led  to  his  winning  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  chemistry  in  1986. 

The  chair  is  the  first  that  NSERC  has 
endowed.  The  balance  of  the  $2  million 
endowment  needed  for  the  chair  will  be 
sought  in  the  University’s  forthcoming 
fundraising  campaign . 

Eric  Jackman,  chairman  of  the 
Jackman  Foundation,  said  that  by 
establishing  a research  fund,  the  foun- 
dation hoped  both  to  acknowledge  the 
extraordinary  achievement  of  Polanyi 
and  to  enable  U of  T graduate  students 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps  while  remain- 
ing in  Canada. 


and  as  such  be  integrated  with  academic  by  older,  more  experienced  and  dif- 
lSthat  *ol*!d  facilitate  ferently  experienced  students.”  Some 
™™aia“  findir  ind  Hiimrmfir  f — ^mpt  should  be  made  to  duplicate  the 

■dence  experience  in  part  for  those 
■lents  for  whom  there  is  no  residence 
■immodation,  says  the  response. 


lounced 
deity 

J probably  be  in  different  depart- 
Its  at  different  times,  according  to 
■ particular  skills  and  interests  of 
fi  incumbent. 


tional  individuals)  but  to  produce  many 
graduates  who  return  to  their  com- 
munities with  a special  sense  of  how 
ideas  matter.” 

U of  T could  do  more  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  says  the 
response,  if  it  reached  out  instead  of 
existing  in  “a  kind  of  self-imposed  inter- 
nal exile”. 

Emphasizing  the  idea  of  a university 
as  a community  of  scholars,  the  res 
ponse  suggests  that  student  residences 
be  considered  as  educational  settings 


departments  as  anthropology,  history, 
political  science  and  sociology;  ethnic 
chairs  in  Ukrainian,  Hungarian  and 
Estonian;  and  the  Centre  for  South 
Asian  Studies.  It  will  involve  research, 
seminars,  workshops,  conferences  and 
lecture  series. 

A detailed  proposal  for  the  professor- 
ship and  the  program  will  be  presented 
to  the  University  this  year,  says  Vice- 
Provost  Anne  Lancashire.  In  keeping 
with  the  multidisciplinary  and  cross- 
cultural  nature  of  the  professorship,  it 


iling  reserved 
CUPE,  UTSA 
Implaint 


Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
ill  rule  later  this  month  on  an 
• labour  practices  charge  against 
Jniversity.  A three-member  panel 
ard  members  heard  arguments  on 
. 27  from  the  University,  the  Cana- 
I Union  of  Public  Employees  and  the 
hrsity  of  Toronto  Staff  Association, 
j complaint  was  filed  on  Sept.  14  by 

*E  on  UTSA’s  behalf  following  a 

decision  by  the  University  to  suspend 
UTSA's  access  to  the  campus  mail 
system.  The  suspension  was  imposed 
when  UTSA  refused  to  give  the  Univer- 
sity a written  undertaking  not  to  use 
internal  mail  to  distribute  literature 
supporting  union  certification. 

Staff  association  president  David 
Askew  said  CUPE  and  UTSA  will  apply 
to  the  labour  board  in  four  to  six  weeks 
for  a supervised  certification  vote 
among  U of  T’s  3,000  administrative 
staff. 


Remembering 


Visitors  to  Soldiers’  Tower  on 
Wednesday,  Remembrance  Day, 
will  find  this  picture  of  the  1915 
Mulock  Cup  winners  hanging  in  the 
Memorial  Room,  which  will  be  open 
from  10.15  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  One  of 
the  members  of  that  team.  Bob  Bur- 
ton, now  92,  back  row,  sixth  from 
left,  will  lay  a wreath  for  old  com- 
rades at  the  memorial  service,  to  be 
held  outside  the  tower  from  10.20  to 
11.05  a.m.  Seven  of  his  16  team- 


mates were  dead  by  1919,  killed  in 
action.  Their  names  are  carved  in 
stone  on  the  walls  of  the  tower, 
along  with  those  of  1,160  others 
from  U of  T who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  two  World  Wars.  There  has 
been  a service  on  Remembrance  Day 
at  U of  T every  year  since  1919. 
Soldiers’  Tower,  completed  in  1924, 
was  built  with  funds  raised  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association. 
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Educationists  press  for  new  agency 


Continued  from  Page  1 


reliable  statistical  information  on  higher 
education,  but  insisted,  along  with 
Penner,  that  discussion  of  a new  agency 
was  premature. 

The  remarks  disappointed  forum  par- 
ticipants and  angered  opposition 
The  ministers  “showed  a c 
disregard  of  what  this  forum 
charged  Howard  McCurdy,  the  I 
critic  for  post-secondary  educ 
He  said  a post-secondary  sj 
“wounded”  by  underfunding 
put  Canada  at  a disadvantage 
attempts  to  compete  with  the  US 
a free-trade  agreement. 

Tony  Macerollo,  head  of  the  Car 
Federation  of  Students,  agreed  th 
federal  and  provincial  ministers  ' 
to  work  on  an  issue -by -issue  basis 
he  maintained  that  a national  o 
“that  is  neither  federal  nor  provi 
would  create  a “more  sane  atmosp 
for  the  discussion  of  those  issues 
“Just  because  the  principals  get 
now  doesn’t  mean  they  always  \ 
that  a change  of  players  won’t 
things,”  he  said. 

Although  the  CFS.the  Associal 


Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  each  came  into  the  forum  with 
its  own  proposals  for  a national  advisory 
agency,  all  have  agreed  to  support  the 


“Higher  entrance  requirements  are 
not  necessarily  bad,”  he  said.  “There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  good  students,  but 
we  should  set  appropriate  standards 
and  fund  the  system  accordingly.” 


time  university  students.  Evenin 
courses  are  rarely  in  "those  profession! 
programs  that  everyone  says  are  < 
vital  to  our  future,”  complained  Mariatl 
Croft,  director  of  continuing  education  ■ 
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Doctor  Cheese  and  the 
Cake  Lady  can  do  just  that. 

By  catering  your  next  faculty! 
lunch  or  breakfast  meeting. 

We  deliver  orders  large  and  small  to 
anywhere  on  the  U of  T campus. 
We  offer  an  interesting  variety  of 
menus  at  reasonable  prices. 
Why  not  give  us  a call  at 
962-CAKE  and  see  what  we 
can  put  together  for  you? 
That's  Doctor  Cheese  and  the 
Cake  Lady.  Where  educated 
tastes  have  never  had  it  so  good. 
Or  more  convenient. 

It.  CHEESE  SHE  CACE  LAI*  J 


962-CAKE,  119  HARBORD  STREET 
Where  it  doesn't  cost  much  to  be 
sweet  on  yourself. 


The  Travel 
0 ffi  c e 


170  St.  George  St. 
Toronto 


Suite  331 
M5R  2M8 


Offering 

• Individual,  reliable  and 
professional  service. 


• Competitive  ticket 
prices  for  your  world- 
wide travel  needs. 


> Experience  in 
arranging  conferences 
and  in  budgeting  for 
granting  agencies. 


921-6644 

WE  ALWAYS  RETURN  CALLS 


corridors  was  that  Kussell  was  annoyec 
at  the  leading  role  played  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  event. 

And  throughout  the  four-day  event, 
Roland  Penner  regularly  chided  the 
federal  government  for  its  restrictions 
in  the  growth  of  EPF  (Established  Pro- 
grams Financing)  — restrictions,  he 
said,  that  would  “squeeze”  a “stagger- 
ing $1.6  billion”  out  of  post-secondary 
funding  by  1990-91. 

Funding  and  the  need  for  more  of  it 
played  a dominant  role  in  most 
workshops,  despite  — or  perhaps 
because  of  — allegations  by  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  Faculty  Associations 
that  forum  organizers  were  being 
“manipulative”  and  trying  to  “play 
down”  the  issue. 

If  they  were  trying,  they  didn’t  suc- 
ceed. In  his  keynote  address  opening  the 
forum,  businessman  Maurice  Strong 
called  for  “accelerated”  spending  on 
education. 

“If  we  were  to  face  a war,”  he  said, 
"we  would  certainly  find  the  money. 
The  challenge  we  now  face  in  revital- 
izing and  revamping  our  educational 
system  is,  if  less  dramatic,  even  more 
important  to  the  future  of  Canada  than 
any  of  the  wars  we  have  fought.” 

Four  days  later,  Ronald  Watts  was 
urging  participants  to  convince  govern- 
ment and  the  public  of  the  need  for 
increased  funding,  “and  that  what  is 
spent  is  well  spent.”  However,  he 
warned  them  that  more  money  wouldn’t 
necessarily  mean  enough  money,  and 
that  “hard  choices”  would  still  have  to 
be  made. 

Funding  was  also  an  issue  in  the 
accessibility  debate.  “I  find  it  extra- 
ordinarily bizarre,”  said  John  Evans  of 
Memorial  University,  president  of  the 
Cahadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers,  “that  we  keep  asserting  how 
important  education  is  for  even  more 
people;  yet  we  can’t  get  the  resources  to 
provide  it.” 

“The  system  seems  to  be  contracting 
because  of  quotas  and  higher  entrance 
requirements,”  said  Matt  Certosimo,  a 
political  science  major  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  and  former  head  of 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Students. 


women’s  studies  departments  as  well  as 
weaving  feminist  scholarship  into  all 
aspects  of  their  curriculum,  said  former 
British  Columbia  MLA  Rosemary 
Brown,  who  now  holds  the  chair  in 
women’s  studies  at  Simon  Fraser  Uni- 
versity. And  they  should  be  providing 
the  financial  support,  child  care  and  role 
models  needed  to  make  women  and 
minority  groups  feel  more  comfortable, 
she  said. 

Universities  should  also  be  encourag- 
ing women  to  go  into  high-technology 
programs,  said  Ann  Bell,  president  of 
Newfoundland’s  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  She  noted  that 
few  women  choose  engineering  studies, 
and  those  who  do  are  often  greeted  with 
Playboy  pinups  on  classroom  walls  and 
offensive  stories  and  cartoons  in 
engineering  student  newspapers. 

"Of  course  socialization  is  a big 
factor,”  she  said.  "But  where  is  the 
leadership  in  our  institutions?” 

Others  pointed  to  the  lack  of  services 
and  poor  selection  of  courses  for  part- 


concerns. 

Students,  they  said,  need  to  be  taught  I 
flexibility,  analytical  skills,  judgement 
and  a sense  of  ethics  — and  university  I 
professors  need  to  be  taught  how  to  I 
teach. 

Many  forum  participants  arrived  in 
Saskatoon  on  Oct.  25  with  considerable  | 
cynicism.  Some  saw  it  as  window- 
dressing  — at  $2  million,  a cheap  way 
for  governments  to  demonstrate  con- 
cern. Others  believed  there  would  be 
much  talk  and  little  action.  But  when 
they  left  four  days  later,  most  were 
convinced  that  it  had  been  a worthwhile 
experience,  if  only  for  the  views  ex- 
changed and  problems  identified. 

Whether  that  change  of  heart  -was 
justified  will  depend  on  what  happens 
over  the  next  few  months  in  Ottawa,  the 
provincial  capitals  and  in  the  institutions 
themselves  and  their  communities.  An 
early  indication  could  come  in  Februair, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  meets  with 
the  CMEC  to  discuss  the  dozens  of 
issues  raised  at  the  forum. 


Changes  urged  in  FEUT 
by  provostial  review  committee 


A provostial  committee  has  strongly 
.recommended  that  the  status  quo 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  at  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education. 

The  level  of  funded  research  has  not 
increased  significantly  in  the  faculty  in 
the  past  five  years,  the  committee’s 
report  notes.  Collaboration  between 
FEUT  and  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  would  improve  this 
situation. 

Integration  with  OISE  is  recom- 
mended as  long  as  it  is  complete  and  as 
long  as  excellence  in  programs,  research 
and  field  work  is  the  major  aim  of  the 
integrated  body.  As  well,  there  should 
be  a strong  University  presence  in  the 
control  of  academic  programs  and 
standards  in  the  new  institution,  and 
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adequate  funding  should  be  guaranteed. 

The  committee  also  suggests  that  a 
reorganization  of  the  faculty’s  opera- 
tions be  undertaken  so  that  the 
demands  on  instructors  in  the  BEd 
program  do  not  interfere  with  their 
research. 

A full  review  by  the  faculty  of  i^5 

current  programs  is  recommended  so  i 

that  program  options  can  be  'n*'  , 
plemented  that  will  ensure  quality-  A 
renewal  staffing  plan  should  reflect  pr°' 
gram  changes  to  be  undertaken  by  th 
faculty,  says  the  report. 

Chairman  of  the  review  commit^ 
was  Vice-Provost  James  Keffer.  T*! 
report  was  presented  to  the  Acaden11 
Affairs  Committee  on  Nov.  5 *° 
information. 


A response  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  New  College 
t0  president  George  Con- 
nell's Renewal  1987 
deplores  the  “second-class 
status  of  undergraduate 
education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto”  and 
urges  the  president  to  do 
away  with  the  special  pro- 
cedures that  exist  for 
faculty  to  be  admitted  to 
the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

"It  is  not  only  an  absurd 
system,  but  also  one 
which  reinforces  the 
prevailing  (and  pernicious) 
view  that  undergraduate 
education  is  a kind  of 
preliminary  to  the  really 
serious  educational  enter- 
prise of  the  university,” 
says  the  response,  which 
was  prepared  by  J.E. 

Chamberlin  in  consulta- 
tion with  a committee  of 
faculty  members,  staff, 
students  and  alumni.  “If 
we  do  not  feel  that  those 
to  whom  we  grant  tenure 
should  teach  graduate 
students,  we  should  not 
grant  them  tenure.  We 
certainly  should  not  let  them  continue 
to  teach  undergraduates.  . . . The 
present  system  is  outrageous  and 
insulting.” 

The  response  observes  that  U of  T’s 
many  undergraduates  can  ultimately 
have  a stronger  impact  on  society  than 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  post- 


Bronowski 
lecture 
on  AIDS 


J.E.  Chamberlin,  principal  of  New  College 


graduates  it  turns  out.  “The  real 
challenge  facing  this  university  is  not  to 
produce  a few  John  Polanyis  (ultimately 
all  we  can  do  anyway  is  provide  a 
nourishing  environment  for  such  excep- 
tional individuals)  but  to  produce  many 
graduates  who  return  to  their  com- 
munities with  a special  sense  of  how 
ideas  matter." 

U of  T could  do  more  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  says  the 
response,  if  it  reached  out  instead  of 
existing  in  “a  kind  of  self-imposed  inter- 
nal exile”. 

Emphasizing  the  idea  of  a university 
as  a community  of  scholars,  the  res- 
ponse suggests  that  student  residences 
be  considered  as  educational  settings 


and  as  such  be  integrated  with  academic  by  older,  more  experienced  and  dif- 
programs  in  a way  that  would  facilitate  ferently  experienced  students."  Some 
cooperative  study  and  diversity  of  attempt  should  be  made  to  duplicate  the 
educational  experience.  “Some  of  the  residence  experience  in  part  for  those 
best  teaching  that  goes  on  at  this  uni-  students  for  whom  there  is  no  residence 
versity  is  undertaken  in  an  informal  way  accommodation,  says  the  response. 


Federal  funding  announced 
for  program  in  ethnicity 


Secretary  of  State  David  Crombie  has 
announced  that  in  1988  the  federal 
government  will  contribute  $350,000  to 
the  endowment  of  a designated  U of  T 
professorship  and  program  in  ethnicity, 
immigration  and  pluralism  studies. 
U of  T’s  will  be  the  first  federally 
funded  university  program  with  a 
broad,  thematic  approach  to  ethnicity 
rather  than  a limited  focus  on  one  ethnic 
culture. 

Crombie  said  the  U of  T program 
would  help  Canadians  to  appreciate  the 
positive  aspects  of  pluralism  and  gain  a 
better  understanding  “of  the  quality  of 
Canadian  citizenship”.  By  highlighting 
multiculturalism,  the  program  should 
help  show  the  world  that  Canada  is  "a 
country  that  knows  how  to  bring  people 
together”. 

The  remainder  of  the  funding  re- 
quired for  the  endowment  is  expected 
be  raised  by  the  University’s  fund- 
raising campaign. 

The  program  will  draw  on  such 
departments  as  anthropology,  history, 
political  science  and  sociology;  ethnic 
chairs  in  Ukrainian,  Hungarian  and 
Estonian;  and  the  Centre  for  South 
Asian  Studies.  It  will  involve  research, 
seminars,  workshops,  conferences  and 
lecture  series. 

A detailed  proposal  for  the  professor- 
ship and  the  program  will  be  presented 
to  the  University  this  year,  says  Vice- 
Provost  Anne  Lancashire.  In  keeping 
with  the  multidisciplinary  and  cross- 
cultural  nature  of  the  professorship,  it 


will  probably  be  in  different  depart- 
ments at  different  times,  according  to 
the  particular  skills  and  interests  of 
each  incumbent. 


Ruling  reserved 
on  CUPE,  UTSA 
complaint 

The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
will  rule  later  this  month  on  an 
unfair  labour  practices  charge  against 
the  University.  A three-member  panel 
of  board  members  heard  arguments  on 
Oct.  27  from  the  University,  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  Staff  Association. 

The  complaint  was  filed  on  Sept.  14  by 
CUPE  on  UTSA’s  behalf  following  a 
decision  by  the  University  to  suspend 
UTSA’s  access  to  the  campus  mail 
system.  The  suspension  was  imposed 
when  UTSA  refused  to  give  the  Univer- 
sity a written  undertaking  not  to  use 
internal  mail  to  distribute  literature 
supporting  union  certification. 

Staff  association  president  David 
Askew  said  CUPE  and  UTSA  will  apply 
to  the  labour  board  in  four  to  six  weeks 
for  a supervised  certification  vote 
among  U of  T’s  3,000  administrative 
staff. 


New  College’s  Bronowski  memorial 
lectures  traditionally  mix  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  by  exploring  the  impact 
of  science  on  the  imagination  or  the 
social  consequences  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Past  lecturers  include  Carl 
Sagan,  Gerhard  Herzberg,  John  Polanyi, 
Freeman  Dyson  and  Ruth  Hubbard.  This 
year  the  college  decided  to  look  at  AIDS 
- not  from  the  perspective  of  a scientist, 
but  from  that  of  a historian  of  ideas. 

Professor  Sander  Gilman  of  the 
Cornell  Medical  School  will  speak  on  the 
public  image  of  the  AIDS  patient,  which 
be  regards  as  an  epidemic,  at  8 p.m.  on 
Nov.  19  in  Wetmore  Hall. 


"The  lecture  is  not  going  to  tell  people 
bow  to  avoid  getting  AIDS,”  said 
Principal  Ted  Chamberlin,  “but  it’s 
S°ing  to  make  them  think  about  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  perhaps  how 
society  and  individuals  in  it  should  think 
°‘  bow  they’re  responding  to  the 
jnenace  it  represents,  about  how  the 
idea  of  what  AIDS  is  is  constructed  by 
the  media.” 

Dr.  David  Smith,  director  of  the 
Health  Service,  said  such  an  approach  is 
adly  needed.  “People  have  to  under- 
how  not  to  get  the  disease,”  he 
said.  "Then  we  have  to  work  on  their 
pitudes  and  fears.  Some  regard  it  as  a 
, lsgusting  disease  that  affects  only 
Queers  and  junkies’.  Some  want  to 
. racize  anyone  who  is  carrying  the 
7'uUS-  ,S°me  want  mandatory  testing. 

: , disease  has  created  panic.  I think 
r s extremely  important  that  we 
^onitor  the  perceptions  of  the  popula- 
,^r?-  There’s  a behavioural  problem  in 


Chair,  research 
fund  to  honour 
John  Polanyi 

Uof  T has  recently  received  two 
major  gifts  in  honour  of  Nobel 
laureate  John  Polanyi. 

The  Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  has  contributed 
$500,000  to  endow  a chair  named  for 
Polanyi,  and  the  Jackman  Foundation 
has  given  $1  million  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a fund  for  research  in  the 
natural  sciences,  the  interest  from 
which  will  support  Polanyi ’s  work. 

The  gifts  were  announced  by  Presi- 
dent George  Connell  and  Dr.  Arthur 
May,  president  of  NSERC,  at  the  Oct. 
25  Royal  Canadian  Institute  lecture  in 
which  Polanyi  described  the  research 
that  led  to  his  winning  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  chemistry  in  1986. 

The  chair  is  the  first  that  NSERC  has 
endowed.  The  balance  of  the  $2  million 
endowment  needed  for  the  chair  will  be 
sought  in  the  University’s  forthcoming 
fundraising  campaign. 

Eric  Jackman,  chairman  of  the 
Jackman  Foundation,  said  that  by 
establishing  a research  fund,  the  foun- 
dation hoped  both  to  acknowledge  the 
extraordinary  achievement  of  Polanyi 
and  to  enable  U of  T graduate  students 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps  while  remain- 
ing in  Canada. 


Remembering 


Visitors  to  Soldiers’  Tower  on 
Wednesday,  Remembrance  Day, 
will  find  this  picture  of  the  1915 
Mulock  Cup  winners  hanging  in  the 
Memorial  Room,  which  will  be  open 
from  10.15  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  One  of 
the  members  of  that  team,  Bob  Bur- 
ton, now  92,  back  row,  sixth  from 
left,  will  lay  a wreath  for  old  com- 
rades at  the  memorial  service,  to  be 
held  outside  the  tower  from  10.20  to 
11.05  a.m.  Seven  of  his  16  team- 


mates were  dead  by  1919,  killed  in 
action.  Their  names  are  carved  in 
stone  on  the  walls  of  the  tower, 
along  with  those  of  1,160  others 
from  U of  T who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  two  World  Wars.  There  has 
been  a service  on  Remembrance  Day 
at  U of  T every  year  since  1919. 
Soldiers’  Tower,  completed  in  1924, 
was  built  with  funds  raised  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association. 
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Rain  deterred  few  spectators  at  U of  T Day 

Continued  from  Page  1 


SAC  president  Ellen  Ladowsky  stands  beside  George  Connell,  U of  T's  president,  at  the  U of  T Day 
parade.  At  far  left,  the  town  crier  lends  weight  to  the  occasion. 


Review  committees 

Life  sciences  and 

physical  sciences,  Scarborough 


Committees  have  been  established  to 
review  Scarborough’s  Division  of 
Life  Sciences  and  Division  of  Physical 
Sciences.  According  to  University 
policy,  all  departments  (and  in  Scar- 
borough’s case,  divisions)  must  undergo 
a review  at  the  end  of  a chair's  term. 
The  terms  of  office  of  Professor  Joan 
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Grusec,  life  sciences,  and  Professor 
John  Perz,  physical  sciences,  end  June 
30,  1988. 

Terms  of  reference 

1 . to  assess  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
and  research  programs  carried  out  by 
the  faculty  of  the  division; 

2.  to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  these  programs; 

3.  to  comment  upon  the  administrative 
arrangements  within  the  division; 

4.  to  make  recommendations  for  future 
developments  in  the  division. 

Committee  membership,  life  sciences 
Professor  T.C.  Hutchinson,  Department 
of  Botany  ( chair );  Professors  A.S. 
Fleming,  Department  of  Psychology, 
Erindale;  and  M.C.  Smith  and  A.H. 
Weatherley,  Division  of  Life  Sciences, 
Scarborough . 

Committee  membership,  physical 
sciences 

Professor  K.G.  McNeill,  Department  of 
Physics  (chair)]  Professors  J.R.  Percy, 
Department  of  Astronomy,  Erindale; 
and  T.T.  Tidwell  and  J.S.  Halperin, 
Division  of  Physical  Sciences, 
Scarborough. 

All  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  welcome  to  submit  their 
comments  to  any  member  of  the  review 
committees. 
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with  glasses  of  Kool  Aid  on  them.  Pip- 
ing hot  pizzas,  from  ovens  set  up  in  a 
tent  near  the  Medical  Sciences  Building, 
helped  spectators  ward  off  the  chill. 

The  Society  for  Creative  Anach- 
ronism’s demonstration  in  the  UC 
refectory  became  a family  event.  While 
toddlers  pottered  around  and  parents 
lunched,  jousters  saluted  the  ladies  who 
inspired  them  and  proceeded  to  whack 
each  other. 

Upstairs,  at  the  Humanities  Research 
Fair  in  the  East  and  West  Halls,  one 
display  that  stimulated  considerable 
curiosity  was  Professor  Randall 
McLeod’s  portable  collator.  Its  mirrors 
enable  a proof  reader  to  spot  discrep- 
ancies between  two  different  printings 
of  a text.  Some  visitors,  turning  from 
the  collator,  thought  they  were  seeing 
double  when  they  spotted  identical 
twins  explaining  the  Dictionary  of  Old 
English  and  writing  out  visitors'  names 
in  the  ancient  runic  alphabet.  Children 
were  delighted  with  the  collections  of 
medieval-style  illustrations  for  colouring 
given  out  at  the  Records  of  Early 
English  Drama  display. 

The  children’s  tent  on  the  back 
campus  was  thronged  all  day  with  eager 
audiences  for  puppet  and  magic  shows  t 
Participants  in  events  like  the  mummy- 
wrap  received  prize  hats,  toy  cars  and 
puppets  donated  by  businesses.  For  the 


frisbee  contest,  a large  contingent  0f 
youngsters  braved  a downpour.  So  dj,| 
the  PLS  players  in  their  spirited  produc- 
tion of  Robin  Hood,  performed  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  Hart  House. 

The  medieval  theme  of  many  aspects 
of  the  day  prompted  one  visitor  to 
reflect  that  the  power  of  bilocation  — a 
quality  that  supposedly  allowed  certain 
medieval  saints  to  be  in  more  than  one 
place  simultaneously  — would  have 
come  in  handy.  Without  some  such 
magic,  no  one  person  could  have  taken 
in  all  these  events,  not  to  mention 
lectures  at  the  Faculty  of  Library  & 
Information  Science,  singing  at  Hart 
House,  performances  of  student  en- 
sembles in  the  lobby  of  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building,  booksales  at  various 
locations,  seminars  at  the  Faculty  of 
Management,  etc. 

By  four  o’clock,  the  time  when  U of  T 
Day  was  supposed  to  end,  most  open 
houses  were  still  going  strong.  The 
campus  was  beginning  to  have  an  after- 
the-party  look  with  wet  balloons 
snagged  in  branches  and  banners  sag- 
ging lopsidedly.  A parent  tugging  two 
children  up  St.  George  Street  towards 
the  subway  succumbed  to  an  enormous 
yawn.  A volunteer  wearing  a UofT 
Day  button  smiled  sympathetically. 
“Exhausting,  wasn’t  it?” 


Erindale  students  in  pajamas  pushed  a bed  along  the  parade  route  to  demonstrate  their  need  for  more 
residence  space. 


Arts  & science  to  review 
English  proficiency  testing 


Robin  Armstrong,  dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  & Science  will  appoint 
a committee  to  review  the  effectiveness 
and  usefulness  of  English-language  pro- 
ficiency testing  and  report  back  by  the 
fall  of  1988.  The  General  Committee  of 
the  faculty  approved  the  creation  of  the 
committee  Nov.  2. 

Vice-Dean  Craig  Brown  said  commit- 
tee membership  would  be  announced  in 
several  weeks.  The  group  will  consider 
the  effectiveness  of  past  proficiency 
testing  and  the  need  for  it  in  future  in 
the  light  of  the  introduction  to  the 
secondary  school  system  of  the  Ontario 
academic  courses,  a university 
preparatory  program  designed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  secondary  school  graduates 
have  come  to  the  University  with  OAC 
credits  in  English. 

The  faculty  suspended  English  profi- 


ciency testing  last  summer  in  order  to 
meet  budgetary  requirements  for  re- 
duced spending.  The  proficiency  test 
cost  about  $50,000  a year  to  administer. 
The  moratorium  on  testing  will  continue 
through  1988-89  in  anticipation 
further  financial  restraint,  Brown  told 
the  General  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  new  committee  on 
English  testing,  the  faculty  has  formed 
a group  to  examine  the  impact  of  tn® 
OACs.  It  will  hold  its  first  meeting  later 
this  month,  Brown  said. 

The  English  test,  designed  to  asses-s 
and  help  maintain  basic  writing  skil|s 
was  administered  first  in  1980.  Every 
one  entering  the  faculty  was  require  w 
take  it  within  two  years  of  admissi°n‘ 
Those  who  failed  were  required  1 
repeat  the  test  successfully  or  pa-sS  ‘ 
course  in  English  as  a second  language 


by  George  Cook 

Last  May,  when  President  George 
Connell  decided  to  organize  a 
national  symposium  on  the  Meech  Lake 
accord,  he  knew  there  was  an  element 
0f  risk.  The  prime  minister  and 
premiers  had  agreed  in  principle  to  a 
series  of  constitutional  amendments, 
but  the  final  round  of  negotiations  had 
Vet  to  occur.  And  even  if  a deal  were 
struck,  it  would  still  have  to  be  ratified 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Senate 
and  the  10  provincial  legislatures. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Oct.  29  sym- 
posium could  not  have  been  better 
timed.  The  Meech  Lake  accord  was 
e ndorsed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Oct.  26  and  will  soon  be  the  subject  of 
debate  in  the  Senate  and  several  provin- 
cial legislatures,  including  Ontario’s. 

About  100  people  from  across  Canada 
gathered  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Simcoe  Hall  for  the  one-day  event.  The 
original  intention  was  to  bring  a much 
smaller  number  of  people  together  for  a 
seminar  discussion,  but  as  word  of  the 
gathering  spread  the  number  interested 
in  participating  grew. 

The  president  chaired  the  organizing 
committee,  made  up  of  Robert  Prichard, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Marsha 
Chandler,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  James  Pesando,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis, 
Professor  Stefan  Dupre  of  political 
science  and  Professors  David  Beatty, 
Carol  Rogerson  and  Katherine  Swinton 
of  law. 

“I  think  it’s  a good  thing  for  the  presi- 
dent to  be  associated  with  an  intellectual 
enterprise  of  this  kind.  It  is  different 
from  the  daily  fare  of  the  office,” 
Connell  said.  “But  more  important  than 
the  involvement  of  the  president  is  that 
this  kind  of  thing  take  place.” 

Southam  Inc.  and  the  province  pro- 
vided financial  support  to  cover  the  cost 
of  bringing  the  group  to  Toronto  for  the 
one-day  event.  “I  know  Southam  to  be  a 
public-spirited  corporation  and  thought 
it  would  be  the  ideal  sponsor,”  Connell 
said. 

Participants 


deputy  minister  of  intergovernmental 
affairs,  and  former  provost  Frank 
Iacobucci , now  federal  deputy  minister 
of  justice. 

The  agenda  for  the  day  included  the 
presentation  of  papers  by  members  of 
three  panels.  The  first  two  groups  dealt 
with  the  impact  of  the  accord  on  Quebec 
as  a distinct  society”  and  on  national 
institutions  and  spending  powers.  The 
third,  entitled  “Constitutional  Visions”, 
was  designed  to  encourage  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  Canada  in  the  years  ahead 
The  papers  are  to  be  published  later  this 
year. 

The  symposium  contributed  a great 
deal  to  national  understanding  of  con- 
temporary constitutional  issues  and 
future  directions,  Connell  said.  While 
the  Meech  Lake  accord  is  not  without 
critics,  the  general  tenor  of  the  dis- 
cussions was  supportive.  Most  of  the 
participants  appeared  to  view  Meech 
Lake  as  the  “logical,  perhaps  necessary 
outcome”  of  the  1982  Constitution  Act, 
the  president  said.  “Some  of  the  im- 
perfections can  be  attributed  to  the  par- 
ticular sequence  of  events”  that  led  to 
the  accord,  he  added.  Moreover,  the 
Meech  Lake  changes  do  not  bring  the 
amending  process  to  a close,  nor  should 
they  detract  from  the  legislative 
avenues  available  for  the  realization  of 
national  policy. 

Reaction 

Interviewed  after  the  event,  other 
U of  T participants  had  a wide  range  of 
reactions  to  the  analyses  and  opinions 
expressed  in  the  course  of  the  day  by 
panelists  and  others. 

Dupre  said  that  most  participants  left 
the  symposium  with  their  assessments 
of  the  accord  unchanged  and  their 
differences  unresolved.  “And  there 
shouldn’t  be  anything  surprising  about 
that.  More  often  than  not,  when  one 


gets  into  matters  of  constitutional 
change,  positions  are  formed  and  they 
are  very  deeply  ingrained." 

He  identified  at  least  three  broad 
categories  of  opinion:  those  who  deplore 
the  accord,  those  who  praise  it  unequiv- 
ocally and  those  who  welcome  it  in 
general,  but  are  critical  of  specific- 
aspects . 

However,  it  is  clear  that  constitutional 
scholars  have  grown  increasingly  sen- 
sitive to  the  “grave  misgivings”  with 
which  many  interest  groups  greeted  the 
process  of  constitutional  amendment  by 
first  ministers,  “notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  Act  of  1982 
gave  them  [the  prime  minister  and 
premiers]  a central  role.” 

Professor  Peter  Russell  of  political 
science  said  the  process  that  led  to  the 
agreement  remains  a source  of  concern 
to  many  academics.  The  symposium 
underscored  the  contradiction  between 
the  negotiations  among  the  first 
ministers  that  led  to  the  accord  and  the 
constitution’s  growing  importance  to  all 
citizens. 

Canadians  have  quickly  learned  to 
take  constitutional  change  very  seri- 
ously, and  it  is  becoming  clear  they  do 
not  believe  that  11  men,  meeting  in 
private,  ought  to  decide  the  constitu- 
tional future  of  the  country  without 
reference  to  the  people. 

However,  Russell  was  critical  of  some 
interest  groups,  particularly  those  who 
address  the  concerns  of  women.  They 
showed  “an  insensitivity  to  the  broad 
needs  of  Canada  and  were  particularly 
self-interested”,  he  said. 

Several  participants  were  impressed 
by  a paper  presented  by  Professor  Alan 
Cairns  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia's  political  science  department. 
As  one  participant  noted,  Meech  Lake 
represents  a shifting  of  powers  between 
governments,  rather  than  the  inaugura- 


tion, by  the  people,  of  a particular  form 
of  rule. 

Professor  Raymond  Breton  of  sociol- 
ogy said  that  the  symposium  was  not 
specifically  designed  as  a forum  for 
debate,  but  that  an  underlying  debate 
took  place  as  speakers  analyzed  the 
implications  of  the  Meech  Lake  amend- 
ments for  the  Charter  of  Rights,  such  as 
the  designation  of  Quebec  as  a distinct 
society.  “I’m  not  sure  those  who  said 
that  the  accord  doesn’t  affect  the  im- 
plementation of  the  charter  convinced 
those  who  believe  that  parts  of  the 
charter  are  threatened  by  elements  of 
Meech  Lake.” 

View  from  Quebec 

Russell  said  the  view  from  Quebec  is  not 
that  Meech  Lake  was  a victory  for 
French  Canada  but  that  it  represents  a 
“tenuous  compromise”,  a stepping  back 
from  the  province’s  traditional  ambi- 
tions for  special  status. 

Nevertheless,  the  participants  from 
Quebec  were  particularly  supportive  of 
the  accord,  Prichard  noted.  "The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  symposium  for 
me  was  the  eloquent  and  passionate 
articulation  by  our  Francophone  col- 
leagues of  the  importance  of  the  accord 
to  Quebec,”  he  said. 

Professor  Deborah  Coyne  of  law,  a 
founding  member  of  the  Canadian 
Coalition  on  the  Constitution,  many  of 
whose  members  have  expressed  serious 
reservations  regarding  the  Meech  Lake 
amendments,  said  she  was  not 
reassured  by  the  symposium.  Many 
academic  analysts  deal  with  the  accord 
as  if  it  were  a fait  accompli,  but  just  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  “It  isn’t  game 
over,”  she  said.  Rather,  the  task  at  hand 
is  to  bring  the  people  of  Canada  into  the 
debate  and  to  protect  the  central 
government’s  power  to  develop  and 
implement  national  policy. 


Georgina  Anderson  wins  Chancellor's  Award 


The  participants  included  legal  scholars, 
political  scientists,  economists, 
sociologists  and  historians.  Among 
them  was  Professor  Paul  Weiler  of  the 
Harvard  law  school,  next  year’s  Claude 
T.  Bissell  visiting  professor  of 
Canadian -American  relations.  Several 
senior  civil  servants  were  in  attendance, 
among  them  Mary  Dawson,  assistant 
deputy  minister  in  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Gary  Posen,  deputy 
minister  of  the  environment  for  On- 
tario, and  Norm  Spector,  secretary  to 
the  federal  cabinet  on  intergovern- 
mental relations.  At  least  two  of  the 
participating  civil  servants  have  par- 
ticularly close  ties  to  the  University: 
former  vice-president  (institutional  rela- 
tions) David  Cameron,  now  Ontario’s 


Book  on  women 
in  medicine 


As  lja^t  of  the  celebration  of  the 
■r* admission  of  women  to  the  Univer- 
j'llV  o!  Toronto  in  1884,  and  the  gradua- 
'on  of  the  first  woman  from  a medical 
school  in  Toronto  a year  earlier,  a 
f'stfy  of  women  associated  with  the 
eu%  as  students,  staff  and  professors 
Q ^ begun  in  1984.  The  result  is  Women 
m Medicine  at  the  University  of 
»r°nt°  since  1883  — a Who's  Who, 

^ lch  contains  320  entries  compiled  by 
f Se  Sheinin  and  Alan  Bakes.  Proceeds  g 
a'J7?  the  sale  of  the  book,  which  is  § 
w '‘liable  from  the  dean’s  office  in  the  < 
estm^l  Sciences  Building,  will  go  to  5 
0j.  al,lish  a research  fund  for  the  study  * 
w°men  jn  me(jjcjne  ancj  the  medical 
Cle,ices  in  Canada. 


by  Judith  Knelman 


A beaming  Georgina  Anderson  at  her  daughter's 
graduation 


Georgina  Anderson,  a graphic  artist 
at  Erindale  known  for  involvement 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  office, 
was  cleaning  out  some  drawers  at  home 
last  year  when  she  came  upon  a poem 
she  had  written  20  years  ago.  A typical 
stanza  is: 

Life  is  a fleeting  thing 
Over  before  we  know 
For  all  our  rushing  round 
What  will  we  have  to  show? 

She  thought  about  what  had 
prompted  her  to  write  it,  then  decided 
she  was  ready  to  retire  at  63.  She  felt 
she’d  done  her  share  of  rushing  round 
and  staying  late  to  get  things  out  on 
time. 

That  is  documented  by  the  citations 
that  led  to  her  being  named  the  winner 
of  the  1987  Chancellor’s  Award.  Given 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association,  the  award  recognizes  a 
long,  distinguished  contribution  by  a 
staff  member  of  the  University.  It  will 
be  presented  at  the  Nov.  19  Convoca- 
tion, with  a dinner  in  her  honour  to 
follow  some  time  in  December. 

Anderson  had  been  a graphic  artist  at 
Erindale  for  19  years  when  she  retired 
last  September.  She  recently  received 
the  Erindale  College  Service  Award  for 
her  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  life  at  the  college. 

Her  job,  ostensibly,  was  to  make  life 
easier  for  professors  who  needed 
illustrations  for  lectures,  articles,  books, 
manuals,  etc.  But  Anderson,  who 
thrives  on  responding  in  double-quick 
time  to  unusual  requests,  soon  found 
herself  doing  not  only  drawings,  graphs, 
maps,  charts  and  cartoons  but  pro- 


grams, invitations,  signs  and  party 
decorations,  and  finding  it  all  great  fun . 

She  began  as  a part-time  employee, 
then  was  hired  full-time  in  September 
1969.  In  November  her  husband  died, 
and  the  job  took  on  an  even  greater 
importance  in  her  life:  it  saved  her  from 
depression.  She  threw  herself  into  col- 
lege activities.  “I  enjoyed  doing  things 
like  helping  the  students  decorate  for 
the  language-club  dances.  I painted 
huge  murals  for  them  on  my  own  time, 
and  it  helped  fill  my  evenings.  It  gave 
me  a social  life  — we’d  all  mix  in  and  we 
had  wonderful  times. 

"It  was  such  fun  when  the  college  was 
smaller  and  there  was  a smaller  student 
body,”  she  said  wistfully.  “The  students 
were  so  warm  and  friendly.  We  were 
just  like  a family.  It  still  retains  that. 
They’re  a nice  bunch.” 

The  college  grew,  and  her  activities 
expanded.  Then  the  budget  shrank,  and 
Anderson  found  herself  working  alone, 
but  with  none  of  the  demands  on  her 
reduced.  In  a nomination  letter  written 
before  her  retirement,  Principal 
Desmond  Morton  said:  “I  hope  that  her 
nomination  will  serve  as  our  recognition 
of  her  devotion.  Winning  the  award 
would  be  a message  to  the  entire  univer- 
sity of  how  dependent  we  are  on 
Georgie  and  so  many  like  her.” 

Staff  and  faculty  at  Erindale  praised 
her  for  her  creativity,  industry,  en- 
thusiasm and  sense  of  humour.  “We  all 
appreciate  our  unofficial  artist-  and 
poet-in-residence,  who  has  made  many 
days  much  brighter,”  said  Professor 
P.J.  Pointing  of  zoology. 
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NOTEBOOK 


The  recent  theft  of  two  Barker 
Fairley  paintings  from  University 
College  points  up  the  need  for  expensive 
new  security  measures  that  the  college 
can  ill  afford,  says  Principal  Peter 
Richardson. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  two  paintings  — 
a portrait  and  a landscape  with  a total 
insured  value  of  $11,500  — were 
discovered  to  be  missing  from  a 
classroom  on  UC’s  first  floor.  The  theft 
occurred  about  six  weeks  after  the  theft 
of  five  paintings  by  A.Y.  Jackson  and 
one  by  Arthur  Lismer  from  the  Faculty 
Club’s  Barker  Fairley  Lounge. 

Review  committees 

Arts  & science 


Review  committees  have  been  or  are 
being  established  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Astronomy,  Geography, 
Italian  Studies  and  Philosophy  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 

The  committees  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  and  submissions  from 
interested  persons.  These  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  Prof.  R.  Craig  Brown,  vice- 
dean, 2020  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


The  paintings  stolen  from  UC  had 
been  screwed  to  the  wall.  New  security 
measures  for  the  art  collection  at  the 
UC  Union  had  already  been  drawn  up 
when  the  theft  was  discovered.  But  the 
college  building’s  art  collection  would 
require  much  more  elaborate  security 
than  that  suitable  for  the  Union. 

Although  declining  to  give  full  details 
on  the  current  security  measures  in 
effect  at  UC,  Richardson  says  the 
college  has  been  consulting  experts  on 
various  options  for  substantial  improve- 
ments to  security.  One  problem  is  that 
although  a recently  approved  art  policy 
for  the  University  requires  divisions  to 
provide  security  for  their  collections, 
money  to  do  so  is  not  available  from  the 
central  administration. 

Richardson  says  the  college  intends  to 
keep  its  collection  distributed  through- 
out the  building.  To  consign  the  collec- 
tion to  “a  locked  room  somewhere 
would  defeat  our  purpose.” 

He  said,  however,  that  the  theft 
would  force  the  college  to  form  more 
stringent  rules  about  the  provision  of 
keys  to  faculty  and  the  use  of  the 
building  outside  "normal  operating 
hours”.  These  regulations  would  un- 
doubtedly have  a detrimental  effect  on 
UC’s  ability  to  host  conferences,  he  said. 


PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Pension  Contribution  — 
Eligible  Unionized  Staff 

This  is  a reminder  that  the 
12-month  pension  contribu- 
tion holiday  for  unionized 
staff  who  were  members  of 
the  pension  plan  on  July  1, 
1986,  ended  Oct.  31.  Effec- 
tive with  the  November  pay, 
employee  pension  contribu- 
tions will  be  deducted  from 
all  unionized  staff  who  are 
members  of  the  pension  plan . 

1987  Tax  Return 

Last  year  more  than  800 
T4/T4As  were  returned  to 
the  Payroll  Department 
because  of  incorrect  ad- 
dresses. Many  more  T4/T4As 
had  to  be  amended  to  correct 
social  insurance  numbers. 

To  avoid  delays  or  prob- 
lems in  filing  your  1987  tax 
return: 

1 . Check  the  social  insurance 
number  recorded  on  your  pay 
statement.  Please  advise  the 
Human  Resources  Depart- 
ment if  a correction  is 
required.  You  may  use  a 
personnel  information 
change  form  (PICF)  to  do 
this. 

2.  If  you  have  moved  in  the 
last  year  please  advise  the 
Human  Resources  Depart- 
ment of  your  new  address  by 
using  a PICF  available  from 
your  department. 

Please  note  that  all  PICFs 
should  be  received  by  the 
H uman  Resources  Depart- 
ment by  November  27. 

Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 


bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department.  (1) 
Sylvia  Holland;  (2) Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan  Gharakha- 
nian;  (4)  Christine  Marchese; 
(6)  Margaret  Graham;  (7) 
Sandra  Winter;  (8)  Dagmar 
Mills;  (9)  Janice  Draper. 

Alumni  Information 

Analyst 

($27,430-32,270-37,110) 
University  College  (3) 

Annual  Giving  Officer 
($27,430-32,270-  37,110) 
Private  Funding  (6) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  II 

($25,970-30,550-35,130) 
Applied  Science  & Engineer- 
ing (9) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  III 

($31,990-37,640-43,290) 
Graduate  Studies  (6) 

Audio  Visual  Technician  I 

($17,670-20,970-23,910) 
Media  Services,  Erindale, 
sessional.  Sept,  to  May  (7) 

Clerk  IV 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Medicine  (1) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Economics  (4) 
Ophthalmology,  50  percent 
full-time  (1),  Clinical 
Biochemistry,  50 percent 
full-time  (1) 


Service  of  Remembrance 

Soldiers’  Tower  Hart  House 

Wednesday,  November  11  at  10.40  a.m. 

All  members  of  the  University  are  invited  to  attend 
this  simple  but  significant  event. 

University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association 


Computer  Shop  Service 
Manager 

($22,350  - 26,300  - 30,250) 
U of  T Press,  Bookstores  (9) 

Draftsman  IV 

($31,990  - 37,640  - 43,290) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Internal  Auditor 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 43,290) 
Internal  Audit  (1) 

Library  Technician  III 

($18,632-  19,480-20,360) 
Order  Department,  Robarts 
Library  (send  resumes  to  J. 
Feyerer,  Manager,  Person- 
nel Services,  Robarts 
Library) 

Library  Technician  III 

($16,190-  19,050-21,910) 
Architecture  (6),  Library, 
Scarborough,  three  part-time 
positions  (7) 

Programmer  IV 

($39,430  - 46,390  - 53,350) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Project  Administrator 

($39,430  - 46,390  - 53,350) 
Business  Information 
Systems,  two  positions  (3) 

Resident  Steward 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Erindale  (7) 

Secretary  I 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Mechanical  Engineering  (9) 

Secretary  II 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Research  Administration  (6), 
Medicine. (1),  Dentistry  (8), 
St.  Michael’s  College  (1) 


Professor  Eva  Kush- 
ner,  Ontario’s  first 
female  university  presi- 
dent, was  installed  as 
president  of  Victoria 
University  on  Nov.  5. 
Among  the  dignitaries 
on  the  platform  of  Con- 
vocation Hall  was  Hon. 
Lyn  McLeod,  minister 
of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, on  her  first 
official  visit  to  a univer- 
sity since  her  appoint- 
ment to  the  cabinet. 

Also  on  the  platform 
was  Victoria  Chancellor 
Northrop  Frye,  who, 
when  he  was  being  in- 
stalled as  principal  of 
Vic  in  1959,  remarked 
that  up  to  then  he  had 
thought  installation  to 
be  a ceremony  reserved 
for  more  massive  pieces 
of  equipment  like  pres- 
idents and  refrigerators. 


Letter  received  at 
Simcoe  Hall: 

‘‘Re:  Chair  of  Depart- 
ment of  Ophthamology. 

“We  have  received 
a copy  of  Mr.  Dimond’s 
September  4th  letter  to  yourself  con- 
firming Dr.  J.S.  Crawford’s  appoint- 
ment as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Ophthamology. 

“While  the  approval  given  under 
summer  executive  authority  No.  20 
states  Dr.  Crawford's  appointment  is 
‘from  July  1st,  1987  to  June  30th, 
1988,’  in  fact  his  appointment  is  ‘from 
September  1st,  1987  to  June  30th, 
1988'.  I thought  that  this  correction 
should  be  noted  for  the  record.” 
Noted.  Now,  about  the  name  of  that 
department  .... 


Among  the  more  unusual  sights  at 
U of  T Day  was  the  Erindale  Invita- 
tional Croquet  Tournament,  played  in 
the  pouring  rain.  The  Trinity  College 
team,  which  won,  had  donned  acad- 
emic gowns  for  the  occasion;  the 
runners-up,  Vice-Provost  Anne 
Lancashire  and  June  Surgey,  direc- 
tor of  alumni  affairs  for  University 
College,  were  dressed  in  pants  and 
UC  sweatshirts. 

* * * 

What  better  way  for  a university  to 
raise  money  than  by  selling  donated 
books?  Trinity’s  sale  of  about  70,000 
books  last  month  made  over  $40,000, 
which  will  go  towards  a new  library. 
Woodsworth  sold  about  15,000  books 
for  $6,600,  which  will  be  used  for 
scholarships  and  bursaries.  Trinity 
has  been  having  sales  for  12  years, 
Woodsworth  for  four. 

If  you  missed  these  bibliophilic 
extravaganzas,  you  get  another 
chance.  UC’s  book  sale  starts  Nov.  14 
and  runs  until  Nov.  17  in  the  East  and 
West  Halls.  The  first  such  sale  at  UC 
was  run  by  Barbara  McDougall,  now 
a member  of  the  federal  cabinet.  Last 
year’s  sale,  the  best  yet,  brought  in 
$20,000.  Prices  this  year  will  range 
from  50  cents  to  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Each  of  these  college  sales  is  made 
possible  by  the  work  of  a dedicated 
chairman  and  up  to  100  volunteers. 
“Faculty  members  price  the  books, 
students  get  to  carry  them,  and 
alumni  help  with  the  pricing  and  man 
the  sale,”  said  June  Surgey,  who  is 
running  the  UC  sale.  “Each  year, 
there  are  friendships  made,  and  I find 
that  it  helps  college  life.” 

There  are  line-ups  when  the  sales 
open,  but  it’s  not  all  downhill  from 
there.  All  three  sales  have  a tradition 


Everybody  wins  at  college  book  sales:  donors  get  rid  of  unwanted 
books;  colleges  acquire  funds;  readers  have  a wide  choice  of  good 
material  at  rock-bottom  prices.  Above  is  a scene  from  the  Drill  Hall, 
home  of  the  Woodsworth  sale. 


of  price-slashing  at  the  end.  “Basic- 
ally, the  first  day  you  want  to  make 
money;  the  last  day  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  your  books,”  said  Damon 
Chevrier,  chairman  of  the  Woods- 
worth sale.  This  year  Woodsworth 
reduced  books  by  half  when  there  was 
an  hour  left  to  go,  and  then  sold  what 
was  left  at  10  for  a dollar . Trinity,  said 
convenor  Isabel  Wilks,  has  sold 
books  by  the  pound  at  the  end  of  a sale 
or  for  $3  a box,  but  is  less  innovative 
these  days:  regulars  know  that  at  the 
end  of  the  sale  prices  will  go  down  to 
half. 

On  the  last  day  of  UC’s  sale,  prices 
are  usually  reduced  to  half,  said 
Surgey. 


Jean  Elliott,  who  handles  the 
telephone  information  line  at  the 
Department  of  Public  & Community 
Relations,  has  found  that  her  job  has 
hazards  she  hadn’t  considered. 
Recently,  a caller  from  Oakville 
sneezed  while  asking  the  time  and 
place  of  a U of  T event  and  then 
reassured  Elliott  that  she  had  moved 
away  from  the  receiver  first. 

That  prompted  us  to  ask  Elliott 
what  other  unusual  calls  she’s  had. 
“Well,  I often  feel  like  a bridal  consul- 
tant,” she  volunteered.  Brides  call  to 
ask  for  suggestions  on  a pretty  setting 
for  a wedding,  and  she  can't  bring 
herself  to  tell  them  that  her  job  is 
really  just  to  give  out  information 
about  events. 

One  of  her  more  frustrating  ex- 
periences was  trying  to  find  out  for  a 
frantic  and  somewhat  absent-minded 
professor  calling  from  a New  York 
airport  last  summer  whether  the  con- 
ference at  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a guest  speaker  was  in  Toronto  or 
Montreal.  Since  the  department  spon- 
soring the  conference  didn’t  know 
officially  that  it  was  having  one,  she 
was  unable  to  find  out  in  time  to  do 
him  any  good.  She  still  worries  about 
him. 


George  Baird,  who  teaches  archi- 
tecture at  U of  T,  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  smash  Paris  show 
Toronto:  Le  Nouveau  Monde,  which 
displays,  in  photographs,  20  modem  ar- 
chitectural projects.  The  show  moves  to 
Barcelona  in  February. 
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If  you  strike  up  a con- 
versation with  Pro- 
fessor Eric  James,  you 
may  be  flattered  by  his 
Hose  attention.  But  it’s 
not  so  much  what  you  say 
as  how  you  say  it  that 
fascinates  him. 

A contemporary  version 
of  Bernard  Shaw’s  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Higgins, 

James  is  a phoneticist  who 
studies  what  he  calls 
•vocal  gestures”.  He’s 
particularly  interested  in 
quirks  of  speech  that  he 
has  discovered  in  his 
adopted  city. 

His  work  is  based  in 
part  on  a 1978  study  by 
the  French  department’s 
experimental  phonetics 
lab  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Pierre  Leon . 

Twelve  researchers,  in- 
cluding James,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  French 
department  and  also 
teaches  a course  in 
English  phonetics,  under- 
took the  study. 

From  an  original  group  of  more  than 
200  high  school  students  born  of 
English-speaking  parents,  the  re- 
searchers zeroed  in  on  the  speech 
patterns  of  17:  five  male  and  five  female 
students  from  privileged  socio-economic 
backgrounds  and  four  male  and  three 
female  students  from  less  advantaged 
backgrounds.  While  the  students  read 
prepared  texts  and  engaged  in  “spon- 
taneous” conversation  instigated  by  lab 
personnel,  their  voices  were  recorded. 
Leon  and  his  colleagues  subsequently 
pored  over  the  recordings  to  decipher 
speech  patterns. 

What  they  discovered  was  that,  in 
general,  female  students  in  both  socio- 
economic groups  articulated  more 
carefully.  But  both  male  and  female 
students  from  affluent  families  tended 
in  certain  respects  towards  a type  of 
articulation  typical  of  informed, 
educated  British  people  whereas 
students  from  less  advantaged  back- 
grounds favoured  American  articula- 
tion. For  example,  the  students  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  social  scale  used  what 
phoneticists  call  the  “glide”  in  a word 
like  news,  rendering  it  nyews.  The  more 
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American-sounding  students  pro- 
nounced  it  nooze. 

Evidence  suggests  that  the  glide  is 
tending  to  disappear  from  Canadian 
speech,  says  James.  Only  very  fastidious 
speakers  use  the  glide  in  words  like 
absolute  and  suit.  That’s  because  one  of 
the  laws  of  phonetics  is  that  the  tongue 
always  tries  to  find  the  easiest  route  to 
articulate  a word.  It’s  hard  for  the 
tongue  to  perform  the  glide  after  the  l 
of  absolute  and  the  s of  suit.  The  tongue 
is  better  positioned  for  the  glide  in  news 
and  student. 

One  characteristic  of  Toronto  speech 
that  intrigues  James  is  the  rising  inter- 
rogatory note  at  the  end  of  a declarative 
sentence.  A speaker  will  make  a simple 
statement  such  as  “I  went  to  the  movies 
with  my  friend”  sound  like  a question. 
The  habit  is  concentrated  among  young 
people,  James  says,  “but  it’s  catching 
on.  I’ve  noticed  myself  doing  it.” 

So  common  has  this  rising  note  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  become  that  it’s 
beginning  to  usurp  the  place  of  eh?  as 
the  distinctive  mark  of  Canadian 
speech.  The  purpose  of  both  devices, 
James  believes,  is  to  seek  affirmation 


Provostial  review  committee 

Social  work  faculty 


The  Office  of  the  Provost  will  under- 
take a review  of  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work  to  coincide  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  term  of  the  incumbent  dean, 
Professor  Ralph  Garber,  in  June  1988. 
The  purposes  of  the  review  are  to  advise 
the  subsequent  decanal  search  process 
and  to  inform  the  provost’s  office  and 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  with  respect 
to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
faculty. 

Terms  of  reference 

Phe  review  committee  will  assess  the 
current  state  of  the  full  range  of  pro- 
grams, services  and  activities  for  which 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  is  respon- 
sible, The  committee  will  report  on 
■Matters  such  as:  (a)  the  size  and  range  of 
Programs  as  they  relate  to  staff  comple- 
ment and  budgetary  constraint;  (b)  the 
relationships  of  the  faculty  with  other 
‘•■visions  in  the  University,  external 
community  agencies  and  the  profession 
at  large;  (c)  opportunities  for  research 
and  development;  and  (d)  future  direc- 
hons and  priorities. 

Membership 

rofessor  J.F.  Keffer,  vice-provost,  pro- 


fessional faculties,  (chair)-,  D.W.  Lang, 
assistant  vice-president  (planning)  and 
University  registrar;  Professor  Hugh 
Arnold,  associate  dean,  Division  II, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Professor 
D.  E.  Moggridge,  associate  dean,  social 
sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
Dean  J.R.S.  Prichard,  Faculty  of  Law; 
Peter  Barnes,  deputy  minister.  Minister 
of  Community  & Social  Services;  Colin 
Maloney,  executive  director,  Catholic 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto;  Roberta  Roberts,  senioT  con- 
sultant for  social  work,  Thistletown 
Regional  Centre;  Lynn  Eakin,  executive 
director,  J.D.  Griffin  Adolescent 
Centre;  Professors  Sheila  Neysmith, 
B.Z.  Shapiro  and  Elsa  Marziali,  Faculty 
of  Social  Work;  and  M.D.  Johnson, 
assistant  vice-provost,  professional 
faculties,  (secretary). 

The  committee  invites  comments 
from  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  and  the  University  community  as 
well  as  interested  parties  external  to  the 
University.  Submissions  should  be  sent 
to  Vice-Provost  J.F.  Keffer,  Office  of 
the  Vice-President  & Provost,  Simcoe 
Hall , by  the  end  of  November. 


from  the  listener  in  the  same  way  as  you 
know?  and  n’est-ce  pas? 

James  has  noticed  changes  in  the 
speech  of  young  Torontonians  that 
could  be  the  result  of  the  city’s  increas- 
ingly cosmopolitan  nature.  At  one  time, 
students  learning  French  tended  to 
have  trouble  forming  the  correct  sound 
of  tu  because  there  was  no  equivalent 
sound  in  English.  The  word  vous  didn’t 
cause  them  as  much  trouble  because  it’s 
close  to  the  sound  of  the  English  shoe. 

Lately,  though,  students  are  having 
more  difficulty  with  vous.  James 
suspects  that  young  people  are  being 
exposed  to  so  many  accents  and  cultures 
during  their  growing  up  in  the  city  that 
their  English  is  losing  the  sound  of  shoe 
and  replacing  it  with  a sound  more  like 
tu. 

Like  Professor  Higgins,  James  occa- 
sionally helps  people  who  need  accent 
adjustment  and  coaching  in  articulation. 
But  he  and  his  colleagues  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  far  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment than  was  available  to  Higgins. 
Instead  of  the  flaming  gas  jet  that 
showed  whether  or  not  Eliza  was  drop- 
ping her  h’s,  the  members  of  the  lab  use 
equipment  like  a spectrograph.  It  pro- 
duces a graphic  representation  of 
speech  patterns  showing  details  such  as 
the  length  of  syllables,  aspirations  and 
whether  or  not  the  final  t is  pronounced 
in  a word  like  twenty. 

Another  device,  a pitchmeter,  shows 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice.  James 
speaks  a simple  sentence  like  “He  was 
in  France”  into  a microphone.  On  a 
screen  appears  a flowing  line  in  a 
pattern  of  hills  and  valleys,  following 
the  inflection  of  his  voice.  He  says  the 
same  sentence  in  French:  “II  etait  en 
France”.  This  time,  the  line  on  the 
screen  looks  more  like  a flat  snake  that 
swallowed  a mouse. 

Such  equipment  helps  students 
of  language  acquire  the  right  rhythms, 
James  explains.  He’s  currently  work- 
ing with  Michel  Deslandes,  a French 
actor  who  wants  to  perform  on  the 


English  stage.  Although 
Deslandes  is  fluent  in 
English,  he’s  working  on 
what  James  calls  the 
‘prosody”  of  his  English. 
Without  a grasp  of  that,  a 
student  could  have  flaw- 
less pronunciation  but  a 
rhythm  so  foreign  that  it 
would  make  a native 
speaker  of  the  language 
shudder. 

That’s  exactly  how 
Canadians  reacted  to 
James’  London  accent 
when  he  came  to  Canada 
some  30  years  ago  looking 
for  an  executive  sales  job. 
Prospective  employers 
told  him:  “The  first  thing 
you’ve  got  to  do,  young 
man,  is  lose  that  accent.” 
He  tried  to.  Then,  one 
day,  he  happened  to  hear 
a recording  of  his  attempt 
at  Canadianese.  “It 
sounded  terrible.  I was  ap- 
palled.” Henceforth,  he 
decided,  if  his  accent 
changed  it  would  happen 
naturally. 

Once,  though,  he  was  forced  to  fake  it. 
In  1960  he  was  on  a bus  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls,  NY,  with  fellow  students  at  a 
teachers’  college.  Suddenly  remember- 
ing that  he  had  no  identification  with 
him  to  prove  his  landed  immigrant 
status  in  Canada,  he  worried  that  he 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  US. 
Another  student  advised  him  simply  to 
tell  the  US  immigration  officers  that  he 
was  born  in  “Tranna”. 

James  rehearsed  the  word  all  the  way 
to  the  border.  When  asked  his  birth- 
place, he  tossed  off  his  answer  and  was 
waved  through  just  like  any  Tranna  boy . 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


FULLY  LICENSED 

In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  39  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch:  Mon.-Sat.  11:30  AM  - 2:30  PM 
Dinner:  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  — 11:00  PM 
Tues.-Sat.  5:00  PM  — Midnight 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

ASAHI  GAROENS  RESTAURANT 


U of  T United  Way:  Doer's  Profile 


Name.  Adrian  Schmidt 

Title:  Assistant  Professor.  Dept,  of  Prosthodontics.  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 
Origins:  Kitchener,  Ontario 

Why  I Help:  During  my  involvement  with  the  Association,  I have  seen  a 
great  development  in  the  quality  of  life  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  this  city. 
They  are  not  often  perceived  as  they  should  be  and  deserve  the  same  respect 
as  everyone  else  gets.  Community  residences  have  multipled  twenty-fold 
since  the  Association  began.  Now  people  are  more  understanding  and 
accepting  of  the  mentally  retarded  because  they  see  and  interact  with  them 
on  a daily  basis  and  these  people  are  their  own  best  ambassadors." 
Favourite  Charity:  The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Community  Living 
Latest  Achievement:"Having  the  opportunity  to  work  on  a clinical  research 
project  on  oscointcgration  - an  implant  system  for  teeth," 

Latest  Book  Read:  The  Radiant  Way  by  Margaret  Drabble 
Hobbies:  Reading. 
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WALK  THIS  WAY 


FOR 

Power,  Performance,  and 
VALUE 


PACKARMEU 
VX 88  with  HARD  DISK 


$1599.00 


• 640K  memory  • Built-in  C/M  video  card  and  disk  drive 
• AT  style  keyboard  • TTL  Monitor 
•MS-DOS  & GW  BASIC  • 20  Mb  Hard  Disk 
available  In  the  Computer  Shop  at  the 


The  University  of  Toronto's  1987  United  Way  campaign 
thanks  the  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop  for  donating 
an  IBM  Writing  Assistant  (Version  1.01)  to  its  United  Way  raffle. 
Draw  to  be  held  December  1 . 


CHRISTMAS 

CHARTERS 

BOOK  NOW! 
Limited  Seats  Available 

Round  Trip  Flights  from  Toronto 


VANCOUVER 

$399 

SASKATOON 

$329 

EDMONTON 

$349 

WINNIPEG 

$249 

CALGARY 

$349 

HALIFAX 

$199 

Subject  to  Gov’t  approval. 

Dates,  times  and  prices  subject  to  change. 


TRAVEL  CUTS 


TRAVEL  CUTS  TORONTO  TRAVEL  CUTS  TORONTO 
1 87  College  Street  96  Garrard  Street  East 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  1P7  Toronto,  Ontario  M5B  1 G7 

416  979-2406  416977-0441 

r^TOAVELCUIS 
Going  Your  Way 
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RESEARCH  NEWS 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  any  of 
the  following  agencies, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Canadian  Electrical 
Association 

The  CE  A invites  the  sub- 
misson  of  research  proposals 
on  the  following. 

1.  Development  of  an  expert 
system  for  improved  steam 
temperature  control  in  coal 
fired  generating  units. 

The  closing  for  receipt  of 
proposal  No.  1 is  4 p.m. 
December  3 at  the 
association. 

2.  Steam  turbine  blades-off- 
frequency  operation. 

The  closing  for  receipt  of 
proposal  No.  2 is  4 p.m. 
December  10  at  the 
association. 

Medical  Research  Council 

A number  of  changes  and 
revisions  have  been  made  to 
the  1987-88  Guidebook.  In- 
vestigators are  advised  to 
consult  the  new  guidelines  in 
conjunction  with  their  ap- 
plications for  upcoming  com- 
petitions. Copies  of  the  new 
guidebook  may  be  obtained 
from  either  the  research 
office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  or  from  ORA. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

The  University  has  been 
informed  that  the  open  com- 
petition for  new  career  scien- 
tists has  been  reinstated  for 
1988-89.  For  this  competi- 
tion only  the  requirement  of 
"a  maximum  of  two  years 
independent  research  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  award” 
has  been  changed  to  three 
years. 

Please  ensure  that  all  the 
required  signatures  and 
attachments  are  completed; 
ORA  will  arrange  for  the 
final  signature  (vice-provost 
health  sciences)  and  addi- 
tional time  should  be  allowed 
for  this. 

Deadline  is  November  15; 
however,  the  ministry  will 


accept  late  applications  on 
Monday,  November  16. 

York  University 
Scholars  interested  in 
Italian-Canadian  studies  are 
invited  to  apply  for  a visiting 
research  professorship  as  the 
Mariano  A.  Elia  Chair  in 
Italian-Canadian  Studies  at 
York  University.  The  term  is 
for  six  to  12  months  and 
funding  is  provided  to  permit 
the  scholar  to  pursue 
research  interests  without 
teaching  or  other  university 
responsibilities. 

More  detailed  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts,  York  University. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  Society  (US)  — 
abstract  (for  Jan.  15 applica- 
tion): December  1 . 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — junior  personnel 
awards;  stroke  research 
fellowships;  teaching 
fellowships:  December  1 . 

Canadian  Life  Insurance 
Association  — scholarships 
(nominations):  December  15. 

Canadian  Lung  Associa- 
tion (Physiotherapy  Section) 
— fellowships:  December  1 . 

CNIB  (E.A.  Baker  Founda- 
tion) — research  grants; 
fellowships:  December  1 . 

Damon  Runyon-Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Fund  — 
fellowships:  December  15. 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship 
Trust  — personnel  awards: 
November  SO. 

Diabetes  Canada  — 
scholarships;  fellowships; 
studentships;  bursaries  and 
traineeships:  December  1 . 

Gerontology  Research 
Council  of  Ontario  — ad- 
vanced student  bursaries; 
research  fellowships: 
December  1 . 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine  — 
studentships  (please  note 
change):  December  1 . 


Health  & Welfare  Canada 
(NHRDP)  — research  pro- 
jects; studies;  demonstration 
projects;  preliminary 
development  projects: 
December  1. 

Huntington  Society  of 
Canada  — fellowships; 
research  grants:  December 
31. 

International  Union 
Against  Cancer  — 

Y amagiwa- Yoshida 
memorial  international 
cancer  study  grants: 
December  31. 

Medical  Research  Council 

— centennial  fellowships; 
fellowships  (new  and 
renewal);  studentships  (new); 
dental  fellowships: 

December  1 . 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  — University 
Research  Incentive  Fund: 
November  SO. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  (US)  — post- 
doctoral awards;  research 
grants; research  grants 
(clinical):  November  SO. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  of  Canada  — 
research  grants: 

November  15. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — equipment 
grants  (see  guidelines  for 
limitations);  research  grants; 
cancer  research  unit;  Terry 
Fox  equipment  for  new  in- 
vestigators: for  Nov.  15, 
deadline  at  NCIC  office 
3 p.m . November  14 . 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — clinical 
research  and  development 
scientists;  conference; 
publication  program; 
research  associateships; 
research  fellowships;  long- 
term fellowships;  training 
awards;  research  scholar- 
ships: November  SO. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— career  scientists  (open 
competition):  November  15. 

Ontario  Thoracic  Society 

— research  projects: 
December  15. 

Whitehall  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  December  1 . 


PhD  ORALS 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examinations  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Friday,  November  13 
Mark  Charles  Edward  Peter- 
son, Department  of 
Philosophy,  "Volcanos  in  the 
Sky:  Nature’s  Contribution 
to  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of 
Nature.”  Prof.  K.L.  Schmitz. 

Wednesday,  November  18 
Douglas  James  Pon,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology, 
‘‘Possible  Biochemical 
Mechanisms  Regulating 
Na(  + ),  K(  + )- ATPase  in  Rat 
Submandibular  Gland.”  Prof. 
A.K.  Sen. 

Thursday,  November  19 
Feng  Ling,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  "On 
Controllability  and  Observ- 
ability of  Discrete  Event 
Systems.”  Prof.  W.M, 
Wonham. 

Friday,  November  20 

Himani  Bannerji,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  "The 


Politics  of  Representation:  A 
Study  of  Class  and  Class 
Struggle  in  the  Political 
Theatre  of  West  Bengal.” 
Prof.  D.  Smith. 

Susan  Gay  Walker 
Friedman,  Department  of 
Geography,  “Geography  and 
Sociology  from  Marc  Bloch’s 
Perspective:  Tools  for  the 
Revitalization  of  'les  etudes 
humaines’.”  Prof.  H. 
Andrews. 

Walter  Swee  Huat  Lim, 
Department  of  English , 
“Milton  and  the  Narrative  of 
Allusion:  The  Characteriza- 
tion of  Biblical  Heroes  in 


Notice  of  the  following  vac- 
ancy outside  the  University 
has  been  received  by  the  Office 
of  the  President. 

The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chancellor 


Paradise  Lost.”  Prof.  H.R. 
MacCallum. 

Ted  Szymansld,  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering, 
“On  Interconnection  Net- 
works for  Parallel  Pro- 
cessors.” Profs.  V.C. 
Hamacher  and  W.M. 
Snelgrove. 

Tuesday,  November  24 

Panos  Coroyannakis,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing & Applied  Chemistry, 
"Studies  on  Isothermal 
Multicomponent  Sorption 
using  Equilibrium  Theory." 
Prof.  D.  Basmadjian. 


Review  of  resumes  and  other 
supporting  material  will 
begin  November  15.  Send  to: 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Eubanks,  Jr., 
Chairman,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  P.O.  Box  21447, 
Greensboro,  NC  27420 


POSITIONS  ELSEWHERE 


ONE  DAY  ONLY,  NOVEMBER  25 
A SEMINAR  FOR  THE  EXPERIENCED  COUNSELLOR 


Offered  by  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies 
in  conjunction  with  the  U of  T Association  of  Counsellors 
For  U of  T personnel  directly  involved  with  counselling  students  and/or  staff 
Course  6296  Fee:  $90.00 


Led  by  Rcsa  Eiscn,  M.S.W.,  practising  counsellor  and  therapist 
^ For  further  information  call  978-2400 

1 & I Register  by  application  only  at: 

School  of  Continuing  Studies 
158  St.  George  St.,  Toronio  M5S  2V8 


by  George  Cook 


Fascination  with  the  Nile  valley 
civilization  that  arose  5,000  years 
ago  is  itself  an  ancient  phenomenon. 
Even  for  classical  Greece,  Egypt  was  an 
old  world.  Modern  interest  dates  from 
1789,  when  Napoleon  led  a military 
expedition  to  the  area.  Recent  enthus- 
iasm peaked  in  the  1970s  with  the  tour- 
ing exhibition  of  artifacts  from  the  tomb 
of  Tutankhamen. 

If  interest  has  trailed  off  somewhat  in 
the  1980s,  it  has  not  disappeared.  Again 
this  year  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  and  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  will  hold  a oneway 
symposium  on  Egyptology.  Entitled 
■‘Famous  Pharaohs:  Kings  and  Queens 
of  Ancient  Egypt  Who  Shaped  Their 
Times”,  the  Nov.  21  event  is  the  13th 
annual  gathering.  It  will  be  preceded  by 
a two-day  scholarly  conference.  Pro- 
fessor Ronald  Leprohon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Near  Eastern  Studies,  who  will 
chair  the  symposium,  says  he  expects 
about  200  people  to  attend  the  Saturday 
lectures  and  panel  discussion. 

Leprohon  believes  our  interest  stems 
both  from  the  power  of  Egyptian 
imagery  — conveyed  by  well-preserved 
artifacts  — and  from  our  ability  to 
understand,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
the  society  and  its  culture.  ‘‘The  wisdom 
literature  of  the  period  — the  kind  of 
thing  a father  would  tell  his  son  about 
how  to  conduct  himself  in  society  — is 
fresh  and  contemporary.  You  can  sit 
down  and  read  something  that  some- 
body told  his  grandchildren  4,500  years 
ago.  You  could  put  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians in  our  society  and  their  values 
would  still  work,”  Leprohon  says.  ‘‘I 
think  there’s  a magic  there.”  This  sense 
of  shared  values  may  account  for  our 
lasting  interest  in  a world  that  was,  of 
course,  quite  different  from  our  own. 

The  popular  appeal  of  Egyptology 
continues  to  be  based  largely  on  spec- 
tacular artifacts,  but  contemporary 
research  and  scholarship  are  less  glam- 
orous. The  age  of  treasure  hunts  in 
tombs  has  ended,  although  there  are 
undoubtedly  discoveries  yet  to  be  made. 
"Modern  archaeologists  are  more  inter- 
ested in  how  ancient  Egyptians  lived,” 
says  Leprohon.  Using  new  technologies, 
for  example,  scientists  can  analyse  soil 
samples  for  bone  fragments  and  dis- 
cover that  people  in  the  north  were 
consuming  food  from  the  area  of  the 
southern  Red  Sea.  Thus,  trading  pat- 
terns emerge.  ‘‘If  a certain  pot  from  a 
site  in  the  north  is  made  of  clay  from  the 
south,  that  can  tell  you  an  amazing 


mr> 


Relief  carving  of  King  Senwosret  I from  Coptos,  who  lived  about  2000  BC. 


amount  about  trade,  what  people  did  for 
a living  and  how  they  survived  from  day 
to  day.” 

Leprohon  himself  is  a linguist  and 
historian.  By  means  of  a critical  ex- 
amination of  the  abundant  texts,  he  and 
his  colleagues  attempt  to  describe 
Egypt’s  economy  and  administration. 
“We  look  through  texts  to  find  clues  to 
the  economy.  We  try  to  reconstruct  the 
administration  by  looking  at  titles  and 
hierarchies  to  see  how  much  of  the 
administration  stayed  within  a family. 
Today  we  complain  about  patronage, 
but  in  ancient  Egypt,  patronage  and 
nepotism  were  the  way  society 
worked.” 

There  is  a great  deal  to  be  learned 
from  reading  between  the  lines  and  tak- 
ing note  of  the  things  that  are  left 
unsaid.  An  autobiographical  text  from 
the  tomb  of  a local  chief  may  recall  that 
his  greatest  achievement  was  to  have 
fed  his  city  and  others  in  a time  of 
drought  and  famine.  “The  interesting 
thing,  of  course,  is  that  he’s  left  out  the 
cities  he  was  fighting  with.  In  other 
words,  he  was  stealing  their  food  sup- 


Faculty of  Medicine 
teaching  awards 


A 5 the  Faculty  of  Medicine  celebrates 
its  centenary  , Dean  John  Dirks  has 
Enounced  six  winners  of  W.T.  Aikins 
awards  for  teaching,  to  be  conferred 
Nov.,  23  at  a faculty  assembly.  This 
year’s  recipients  are: 

* Dr.  Uwe  Ackermann  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology.  Known  by  his  col- 
leagues as  “a  master  of  the  craft”, 
Ackermann  has  introduced  important 
fjew  methods,  especially  “scenario- 
based  teaching”  to  help  students  grasp 
the  subtleties  of  human  physiology.  In 
Edition,  Ackermann  has  established  a 
successful  research  career  in  cardiac 
Physiology. 

rrofessor  Mary  Chipman  of  the 
r^Partment  of  Preventive  Medicine  & 
B|°statistics.  Chipman ’s  development  of 
p course  entitled  “The  Patient  in  the 


immunity”  helps  students  obtain  ; 


borough  understanding  of  the  social 
mpact  of  disease  by  interviewing 
Patients  and  their  families. 


• Dr.  Harry  Himal  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery.  Himal  will  receive  the  award 
for  excellence  in  individual  bed-side 
teaching.  A member  of  many  hospital 
and  University  undergraduate  educa- 
tion committees,  Himal  supervises 
many  elective  courses. 

• Dr.  John  Provan  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery.  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
Wellesley  Hospital,  Provan  has  stan- 
dardized and  improved  teaching 
methods  and  skills  in  the  surgery 
departments  of  the  University’s  11 
affiliated  hospitals. 

• Drs.  Paul  McCleary  and  Michael  Shier 
of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  & 
Gynaecology.  Co-chairpersons  of  their 
department’s  undergraduate  commit- 
tee, McCleary  and  Shier  share  the 
award  for  innovative  teaching  methods, 
including  the  development  of  an  audio- 
visual tape  library  in  the  delivery  suites 
of  affiliated  teaching  hospitals. 


plies.”  In  this  way,  the  history  of  the 
region,  through  thousands  of  years,  can 
slowly  grow  and  become  more  than  a 
list  of  kings  and  queens. 

Pyramid  builder 

While  past  symposia  have  dealt  with  a 
variety  of  themes,  this  year’s  is  centred 
on  some  of  the  best  known  rulers: 
Cheops,  the  pyramid  builder;  Hatshep- 
sut,  the  great  queen;  Akhenaten, 
sometimes  called,  with  less  than  com- 
plete accuracy,  the  first  monotheist; 
Nefertity,  his  beautiful  wife,  and 
Cleopatra,  who,  despite  her  brilliance, 
lost  Egypt  to  Rome.  From  one  to  the 
next,  very  little  may  be  known,  but 
together  they  become  a study  in 
kingship  and  its  underpinnings  in 
religion,  the  court  and  the  military. 

The  institution  of  the  pharaoh  arose 
about  3000  BC,  when  Menes  united 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  “The  king 
himself,  in  his  person,  was  not  a god,” 
Leprohon  explains.  “But  the  institution 
was  divine.  In  other  words,  the  king 
became  a god  at  his  coronation.” 

While  there  were  several  inter- 
ruptions — of  famine,  war  and  invasion 
— the  institution  of  divine  kingship 
lasted  for  more  than  3,000  years.  Its 
durability  was  in  part  an  accident  of 
geography,  but  it  was  also  the  result  of 
the  people’s  desire  for  political  and 
economic  stability. 

The  Nile  valley  is  protected  on  all 
sides  by  sand  or  sea.  To  reach  it, 
invaders  must  cross  the  Sinai  or  the 
Sahara  deserts,  or  Mediterranean  or 
Red  Seas.  In  the  south,  the  pharaohs 
constructed  a series  of  forts  to  control 
river  trade  from  Sudan. 

Protected  from  the  outside,  Egypt 
was  able  to  be  self-sufficient  in  food. 
“As  long  as  you  had  a strong  central 
power  in  the  palace,  the  roads  were  safe 
and  the  taxes  were  collected,  and  by 
taxes  we  mean  foodstuffs.  So  when 
there  were  bad  crops,  the  state  could 
distribute  food  properly.”  The  inter- 
mediate periods  occurred  when  the  cen- 
tral authority  collapsed  and  each  prov- 
ince fought  its  neighbours  for  food. 
While  they  were  often  at  war,  the 
Egyptians’  military  motives  were 
primarily  defensive.  Unlike  Rome,  they 
sought  only  limited  expansion  to  protect 
their  borders  and  trade  routes. 

The  hereditary  monarchy  was,  in 
effect,  the  model  administration. 
Kingship  passed  from  father  to  son  and 


occasionally  from  father  to  daughter. 
The  pharaoh  was  both  ruler  and  chief 
justice.  Only  he  could  pass  the  death 
sentence.  “There  must  have  been  a law 
code,  but  it  just  hasn’t  survived,”  says 
Leprohon.  "Maat”,  meaning  justice, 
righteousness,  the  way  things  ought  to 
be,  was  the  standard  by  which 
behaviour  was  judged. 

The  pharaohs  were  a mixed  blessing 
for  the  people.  “They  were  oriental 
despots,” says  Leprohon,  “and probably 
pretty  mean  types,  now  and  then.  But 
by  and  large  the  Egyptian  peasant  was 
not  treated  badly.  Certainly  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  been  as  harsh  a life  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  Near  East.  They  were 
always  fighting  each  other.  There  was 
always  drought,  famine  and  plague,  but 
Egypt  was  relatively  free  of  all  that. 
Their  system  worked  for  3,000  years 
and  that  longevity  must  mean  some- 
thing.” 
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‘I  had  a very  interesting  war, 
says  distinguished  historian 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

To  some  Canadians,  the  image  of  the 
wild  and  crazy  Canadian  soldier  in 
John  Boorman's  new  film  Hope  and 
Glory  comes  as  something  of  a surprise. 
Didn’t  Canadian  soldiers  in  the  Second 
World  War  come  across  as  self-effacing 
and  respectable  — just  like  the  rest  of 
us? 

Not  always,  says  University  Professor 
Emeritus  C.P.  Stacey.  In  fact,  Boor- 
man's Canuck  could  have  stepped  from 
the  pages  of  a new  book  by  Stacey  and 
Barbara  Wilson,  an  archivist  at  the 
Public  Archives  of  Canada.  The  Half 
Million:  The  Canadians  in  Britain, 
1939-19U6  (U  of  T Press),  tells  the 
sometimes  startling  story  of  how  the 
Canadian  armed  forces  in  Britain 
behaved  — or  misbehaved  — during  the 
Second  World  War. 

At  first,  say  the  authors,  Canadians 
hated  Britain.  Holed  up  in  chilly  bar- 
racks in  Aldershot,  Hampshire,  the 
Canadians  weren’t  likely  to  gather 
picture-postcard  impressions.  During 
the  winter  of  1939-40,  they  had  to 
endure  England’s  worst  weather  since 
1894.  The  only  thing  England  had  going 
for  it,  in  their  eyes,  was  the  pub  system. 
Coming  from  a country  that  had  barely 
shaken  off  prohibition,  the  soldiers 
lapped  up  the  relatively  free-flowing 
English  beer  with  a vengeance.  The 
results  didn’t  endear  them  to  the  locals. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  though,  the 
relationship  had  been  transformed. 
Canadian  censors,  reading  some  12,000 
letters  home  on  D-Day,  found  not  a 
single  word  of  complaint  against  the 
British.  “That’s  the  most  fascinating 
thing  about  the  whole  business,"  says 
Stacey.  “The  relationship  began  so 


badly  and  ended  so  well." 

What  accounted  for  the  change,  he 
. feels,  was  largely  the  fact  that  the  Cana- 
dians “grew  up”.  The  first  Canadian 
recruits  to  arrive  in  Britain  had  been 
skimpily  trained  and  lacked  discipline. 
Troops  arriving  later  were  better 
trained.  Experience  in  fighting  side  by 
side  with  British  soldiers  also  helped 
boost  mutual  respect.  Canadians  who 
had  scorned  the  British  soldiers’  devo- 
tion to  afternoon  tea  came  to  appreciate 
the  sang-froid  of  their  British  counter- 
parts in  battle. 

Although  Stacey  and  Wilson  pored 
over  mountains  of  records  to  find  such 
details,  their  book  largely  reflects 
Stacey’s  personal  impressions  of  the 
war.  In  1939,  he  was  teaching  history  at 
Princeton.  He  had  been  a signaller  in 
the  Canadian  militia  and  volunteered  for 
that  position  in  the  army.  But  out  of  the 
blue  came  a personal  letter  from  Gen- 
eral H.D.G.  Crerar,  chief  of  the  Cana- 
dian general  staff,  asking  Stacey  to  take 
on  the  job  of  gathering  information  for 
an  official  history  of  Canada’s  part  in 
the  war. 

An  astonished  Stacey  found  himself 
reporting  for  duty  in  London  around 
Christmas  1940.  It  turned  out  that 
Crerar  had  been  impressed  by  Stacey’s 
PhD  thesis,  a study  of  the  British  gar- 
risons stationed  in  Canada  from  1846  to 
1871  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
US.  Crerar  had  decided  that  Stacey  was 
the  person  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
the  historical  “fiasco”  following  the 
First  World  War  — the  belated  appear- 
ance, in  1938,  of  a mere  one-volume 
official  history  of  Canada’s  involvement. 

Stacey’s  job  was  to  collect  information 
for  the  use  of  a historian 
to  be  appointed  later.  Oc- 
casionally, other  tasks 
came  along  — for  in- 
stance, writing  a white 
paper  lor  the  Canadian 
government  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  disastrous 
Dieppe  raid  of  August 
1942.  Stacey  acknow- 
ledges that  it  wasn’t  pos- 
sible to  get  the  correct 
perspective  on  the  event 
immediately.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  first  tanks 
that  landed  on  the  beach 
wasn’t  known  until  a year 
later  when  an  officer  who 
had  been  a prisoner  of  the 
Germans  returned,  to 
England.  But  Stacey  feels 
that,  even  without  full 
details,  he  was  able  to  do  a 
“moderately  good"  work 
of  instant  history.  The 
public  agreed.  His  paper 
was  widely  read  and  dis- 
cussed. The  New  York 
Times  printed  it  in  its 
entirety. 

Although  he  made  only 


"You  ‘11  see  a few  changes,  Sir,  since  them  Canadians 
moved  in.  ” 


The  Kennard’s  department  store  in  Croydon  entertained  the  2nd  Field  Regiment,  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery,  at  Christmas. 


two  trips  to  battlefields  — in  Italy  and 
northwestern  Europe  — life  in  London 
was  far  from  dull.  “I  had  a very  inter- 
esting war."  One  night,  driven  by 
curiosity,  the  young  Canadian  donned 
his  tin  helmet  and  went  out  to  stroll  the 
streets  while  bombs  fell.  One  landed 
about  200  yards  to  the  left  of  him, 
another  the  same  distance  to  his  right. 
He  was  unscathed. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  historian 
chosen  to  write  about  Canada’s  involve- 
ment was  Stacey.  Pride  of  accom- 
plishment still  shows  when  he  says  that 
he  produced  an  official  summary  just 
three  years  to  the  day  after  the  fighting 
stopped  in  Europe.  That  book  won  the 
Governor-General’s  award  for  non- 
fiction. It  wasn’t  until  the  1970s, 
however,  that  the  complete  three- 
volume  history  and  an  additional  volume 
on  policy  were  completed. 

By  then,  Stacey  had  joined  the  history 
department  at  U of  T,  having  retired 
from  the  army  as  a colonel  in  1959.  His 
work  on  the  official  war  history  had 
taken  him  to  the  diaries  of  Prime 
Minister  Mackenzie  King.  That  led  to 
what  is  possibly  Stacey’s  most  contro- 
versial book,  A Very  Double  Life:  The 
Private  World  of  Mackenzie  King 
(Macmillan,  1976).  Stacey’s  revelation 
of  King’s  dabbling  with  spiritualism  and 
his  youthful  sexual  escapades  prompted 
a flurry  of  letters  to  editors. 

The  Half  Million  isn’t  likely  to  pro- 
voke such  a strong  reaction,  although 
some  readers  may  be  scandalized  by 
some  of  its  contents.  Stacey  feels  the 
story  of  Canadian  troops  in  Britain, 
even  though  their  record  is  not 
unblemished,  had  to  be  told.  Citing 
several  books  about  the  experience  of 
American  soldiers  in  Britain,  he  ex- 
presses some  amazement  at  the  fact 
that  until  now  no  one  had  produced  a 


similar  work  on  Canadians. 

Perhaps  that’s  because  no  one  else 
was  as  well  equipped  as  Stacey  to  take  it 
on.  As  a form  of  social  history  about 
events  in  which  he  was  involved,  The 
Half  Million  is  a departure  from  the 
many  history  books  he  has  written  in  a 
more  academic  vein.  Was  this  type  of 
book  any  easier  to  write?  "Not  that  I 
noticed,’’  replied  the  81-year-old 
historian. 
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Events 


£ 


ECTURES 


Contemporary  Canadian 
Theatre:  Reviewing  the 
Local  Scene. 

Monday,  November  9 
Jon  Kaplan,  editor, NOW 
magazine.  R-3205,  Scar- 
borough College.  2 p.m. 

National  Political  and 
judicial  Institutions. 

Monday,  November  9 
K.G.  Robertson,  former 
sc,' retary  to  the  cabinet; 
Public  Policy  and  the  Cana- 
dian  Collectivity  lecture 
series.  3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall  .4  to  6 p.m. 

(Political  Science) 

Birth  of  an  Idea. 

Tuesday,  November  10 
Prof.  M.D.  Reeve,  Cam- 
bridge University.  152  Uni- 
versity College.  4.10  p.m. 
(Classical  Studies) 

Durkheim’s  Problem 
and  Differentiation 
Theory  Today. 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Prof.  Jeffrey  Alexander, 
University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  229  Borden 
Biulding,  563  Spadina  Ave. 

3 p.m. 

(Sociology) 

Days  at  Ice  Heart:  Travel 
through  Mythological 
Regions  of  Northern 
Canada. 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Howard  Norman,  writer  and 
translator;  Snider  visiting 
lecturer.  S-143,  Scarborough 
College.  2 p.m. 

Planet  at  the 
Crossroads. 

Wednesday,  November  1 1 
Rev.  Clarke  MacDonald, 
Chaplain,  Hart  House.  179 
University  College.  8 p.m. 
(Science  for  Peace) 

Officium  principis  Chris- 
tiani:  Erasmus  and  the 
Origins  of  the  Protestant 
State  Church. 

Thursday,  November  12 
Prof.  James  M.  Estes, 
Department  of  History; 
annual  Erasmus  lecture. 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 


Consumer  Health 
Choices:  Quixotic  or 
Real? 

Thursday,  November  12 
Prof.  Fergus  M.  Clydesdale, 
University  of  Massachusetts; 
annual  Edna  W.  Park  lec- 
ture. Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Household  Science  & Nutri- 
tional Sciences  Alumni) 

Kierkegaard’s  Literary 
Position  and  its  Effect 
on  Values  and  Social 
Life  in  Denmark. 

Friday,  November  13 
Prof.  Hans  Moller,  McGill 
University.  Combination 
Room,  Trinity  College. 

8 p.m. 

(Trinity) 


Constructing  the  Image 
of  the  AIDS  Patient:  An 
Epidemic  in  Progress. 

Thursday,  November  19 
Prof.  Sander  L.  Gilman, 
Cornell  University;  1987 
Jacob  Bronowski  memorial 
lecture.  Wetmore  Hall,  New 
College.  8 p.m. 

(New) 


The  Tournament: 
Romance  and  Reality. 

Friday,  November  20 
Richard  Barber,  author. 
Common  room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  4 p.ni. 

(English  and  Medieval 
Studies) 


Historical  Development 
of  Obstetrical 
Anaesthesia. 

Friday,  November  20 
Prof.  Gertie  Marx,  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
New  York;  Dr.  Murray 
Mendelson  lecture. 
Auditorium,  18th  floor, 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  5 p.m. 
(Anaesthesia) 


The  Historical  Atlas  of 
Canada:  An  Unparal- 
leled Graphic  Image  of 
the  Canadian  Historical 
Identity. 

Sunday,  November  15 
Prof.  Em.  William  G.  Dean, 
Department  of  Geography. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

The  Constitution  and 
the  Canadian  Collectiv- 
ity: The  Effects  of 
Meech  Lake. 

Monday,  November  16 
Profs.  J.S.  Dupre,  Peter 
Russell  and  A1  Johnson, 
Department  of  Political 
Science;  Public  Policy  and 
the  Canadian  Collectivity 
lecture  series.  3050  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Political  Science) 

The  Slain  Heroes:  Some 
Monsters  of  Ancient 
Mesopotamia. 

Wednesday,  November  18 
Jeremy  A.  Black,  British 
Archaeological  Expedition  to 
Iraq.  3154  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m. 

(Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies) 

Arms  Control  and 
Defense. 

Wednesday,  November  18 
Prof.  Freeman  Dyson,  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Studies, 
Princeton;  lectures  in  Peace 
Studies.  Hart  House 
Theatre.  8 p.m. 

(UC,  UC  Alumni,  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs, 
Canadian  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Peace  & Security, 
Science  for  Peace) 


EETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Nonday,  November  9 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Prom  Sexism  to  Libera- 
1 on:  26  Years  in 
Newspapers  and  One 
University. 

Tuesday,  November  10 
U°na  Harvey,  assistant  vice- 
president  public  affairs; 
meeting  Women's  Network. 
Croft  Chapter  House,  12 
noon. 

business  Affairs 
committee. 

vUes<lay,  November  10 
ij°V.ncil  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Ha|U  p.m. 

Copyright  and  collec- 
implications  for 
'^University. 

A?1™!/.  November  IS 
win  i.f^ay  workshop  that 
ren  o^fly  review  the  cur- 
(L  | Copyright  Act;  provide 

latest  information  on 


copyright  revision  and 
review  the  government’s 
political  and  philosophical 
approach  to  copyright;  ex- 
amine collectives;  and  con- 
sider photocopying  and  other 
uses  of  intellectual  property 
in  Canadian  universities. 
Laboratories  1 and  2,  Fac- 
ulty of  Library  & Informa- 
tion Science,  Claude  T. 

Bissell  Building.  8.30  a.m.  to 
12.30  p.m. 

Registration  fee:  $7.50. 
Information:  Marcia  Chen, 
978-7111  or  Prof.  L.-G. 

Denis,  978-3111. 

(Librarians’  Association  of 
the  University  of  Toronto, 
University  of  Toronto 
Library,  Office  of  the  Pro- 
vost, Library  & Information 
Science  Continuing  Educa- 
tion and  Council  of  Campus 
Libraries) 


Players,  minstrels,  tumblers  and 
(1517-35)  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
Lectures. 


bearwards:  the  patronage  of  William  More,  prior  of  Worcester 
lecture  by  Professor  David  Klausner  on  Nov.  20.  For  details,  see 


SOLLOQUIA 


Mergers. 

Wednesday,  November  ll 
Prof.  Francois  Schweizer, 
Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington.  137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

3.10  p.m. 

(Astronomy) 

Neutrino  Astronomy. 

Thursday,  November  12 
Prof.  George  Ewan,  Queen’s 
University.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 

The  Function  of  Illus- 
trated Manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Friday,  November  13 
Prof.  Luba  Eileen,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art.  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14-353  Robarts  Library. 
1.15p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 


Intramolecular  Vibra- 
tional Relaxation 
Studied  by  Infrared 
Flourescence  and 
Double  Resonance 
Experiments. 

Friday,  November  13 
Prof.  Douglas  McDonald, 
University  of  Illinois.  158 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Galaxies  at  High 
Redshifts. 

Wednesday,  November  18 
Richard  Kron,  University  of 
Chicago.  137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Astronomy) 


Some  Views  on 
Organization  of  the 
Visual  Brain. 

Wednesday,  November  18 
Prof.  Peter  Dodwell.  Queen's 
University.  2135  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology) 


Origins  of  Life 

Thursday,  November  19 
Prof.  Freeman  Dyson,  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study. 
Princeton.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 
4.10p.m. 

(Physics) 


Players,  Minstrels. 
Tumblers  and  Bear- 
wards:  The  Patronage  of 
William  More,  Prior  of 

Worcester  (1517-1535). 

F riday,  November  20 
Prof.  David  Klausner. 

Centre  for  Medieval  Studies. 
Music  Room,  Wymilwood. 
Victoria  College,  150  Charles 
St.  W.  8 p.m. 

(Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium) 

Hard  Hats  and  Gentle 
Thoughts:  Reflections 
on  the  Official  Centen- 
nial of  Engineering  in 
Canada. 

Sunday,  November  22 
Jim  Parr,  Ontario  Science 
Centre.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 pan. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Power  and  the  Media. 

Sunday,  November  22 
Seymour  Hersh,  journalist; 
The  Toronto  Star  lecture 
series,  The  Politics  of  War. 
Convocation  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $15  and  $12,  all  seats 
reserved. 

(Bookroom  and  Toronto 
Star) 

Symbols  Mythology  and 
a Common  Memory. 

Monday,  November  23 
University  Prof.  Em. 

Northrop  Frye;  Public  Policy 
and  the  Canadian  Collectiv- 
ity lecture  series.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(Political  Science) 


After  the  Revolution: 
Mathematical  Analysis 
in  France  and  England, 
1789-1821. 

Thursday,  November  19 
Prof.  Joan  Richards,  Brown 
University.  323  Victoria 
College.  4.10  p.m. 

(IHPST  and  Eleanor  Parkin 
May  Fund  in  History  of 
Mathematics) 

Kierkegaard’s  Abraham. 

Friday,  November  20 
Prof.  Zev  Friedman.  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy.  Centre 
for  Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14-352  Robarts  Library. 

1.15  p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 


Vixerunt  Sapientes  et 
Ante  Sapientem:  Or, 
Wise  Before  the  Event. 

Monday,  November  16 
Eric  Korn,  antiquarian 
bookseller;  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
Fisher  Library.  8 p.m. 
Information:  Rita  Crump, 
978-7645  or  Alan  Horne, 
978-7644. 


Famous  Pharaohs: 
Kings  and  Queen’s  of 
Ancient  Egypt  Who 
Shaped  Their  Times. 

Saturday,  November  21 
Examines  the  personalities 
of  those  who  wore  the  double 
crown  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  from  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids  to  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt's  neighbours 
to  the  seduction  of  Julius 
Caesar;  program  directed  at 
a general  audience.  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

Registration  fee  $50. 
Information  and  registra- 
tion: School  of  Continuing 
Studies,  978-2400.  (Contin- 
uing Studies  and  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities) 


ADDICTION  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


“Drug  Use  and  AIDS” 


MODERATOR 
David  Schatzky 

Peter  Mercer 
Dr.  Stan  Read 
^ Dr.  Diane  Riley 
oE  Edith  Springer 


CBC  Radio  Broadcaster 

Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Western  Ontario 
Epidemiologist,  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Addiction  Research  Foundation 
Association  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1987  - 7:30  to  9:30  pm 

Auditorium,  Addiction  Research  Foundation 
33  Russell  Street,  Toronto 

For  wore  information,  rail 595-6102 
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Seminars 


The  Historical 
Topography  of  Kiev 
from  the  Fifth  to  the 
10th  Centuries. 

Tuesday,  November  10 
Vladimir  Mezentzev,  Pon- 
tifical Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Studies) 


Demography  and  Con- 
servation of  a Rare 
Orchid  Ophrys 
sphegodes  in  Chalk 
Grassland. 

Wednesday,  November  1 1 
Prof.  M.J.  Hutchings,  Uni- 
versity of  Sussex.  7 Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 


Conditional  Objects  in 
Probabilistic  Inference 
in  Expert  Systems. 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Prof.  Hung  T.  Nguyen,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  Las 
Cruces.  211  Rosebrugh 
Building.  3 p.m. 

(Industrial  Engineering) 

The  Interdisciplinary 
Team  Approach  in 
Geriatrics:  Evaluation 
and  Outcome. 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Dr.  Gloria  Heinemann, 
Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center,  Buffalo. 
Room  204B,  455  Spadina 
Ave.  3 to  5 p.m. 
(Gerontology) 


Octopamine  Receptors 
and  Adipokinetic  Hor- 
mone Release  in  the 
Locust. 

Thursday,  November  12 
Tom  Pannabecker,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology.  107 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 


Chewing  it  Over:  Ornith- 
opod  Dinosaurs  and  the 
Evolution  of  Herbivory. 

Thursday,  November  12 
Prof.  David  Weishappel, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
2082  South  Building,  Erin- 
dale  College.  4.30  p.m. 
(Erindale  Biology) 


Libraries  and  Archives 
in  Italy. 

Friday,  November  IS 
Prof.  Kenneth  Bartlett, 
Department  of  History;  third 
in  series  Libraries  and 
Archives  of  Europe.  321 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria 
College.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 


The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  in  Plato's 
Phaedrus. 

Friday,  November  IS 
Prof.  R.J.  Hankinson,  McGill 
University.  The  Private 
Dining  Room,  Trinity 
College.  3 p.m. 

(Trinity) 


m 


Cinema  Festival 

Films  from  the  Manneheim 
Film  Festival. 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Fatma  75  by  Selma  Baccar ; 
Leila  and  the  Wolves,  by 
Heiny  Srour;  Panel: 
Feminism  and  Third  World 
Film.  6.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  12 
The  House  of  Mr.  Hagh 
Daust.by  Mahnoud  Samiy; 
Cycle,  by  Nadir  Ahmady; 
Panel:  Third  World  Cinema 
and  Oppression.  5 p.m.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall. 

Tickets  $3  each  evening. 
Information:  Prof.  Wendy 
Rolph,  978-7271  or  Jim 
Sheddon,  978-7790. 

(U  of  T Cinema  Studies 
Programme,  Innis  Film 
Society  and  Goethe  Institute 
Toronto) 


( 


Innis  Fall  Film  Program. 

Wednesday,  November  18 
Journeys  from  Berlin; 
Natalie  Granger. 

Thursday,  November  19 
Yesterday  Girl ; Occasional 
Work  of  a Female  Slave. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

7 p.m. 

Informat  ion : 588-8940  or 
978-7790. 


What  Could  We  Do 
about  Toxic  Chemicals 
in  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin? 

Tuesday,  November  1 7 
Prof.  Don  Mackay,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing and  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies.  211 
Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IES) 


THE  U OFT 
BOOKROOM 
PRESENTS  THE 

McClelland  & 

STEWART 
POETRY  GALA 

THUR.,  NOV.12TH 
8 PM 

READINGS  WITH 

AL  PURDY 
IRVING  LAYTON 
RALPH  GUSTAFSON 
DOUGLAS  LEPAN 
BRONWEN  WALLACE 
ROSEMARY  SULLIVAN 
LYN  KING 
KATE  VAN  DUSEN 
NANCY  -GAY  ROTSTEIN 

AT  THE  GEORGE 
IGNATIEFF  THEATRE 
15  DEVONSHIRE  PLACE 
CALL:  978-7908 


Microbial  Interactions  in 
the  Rhizosphere  of  Corn 
Roots. 

Friday,  November  IS 
Prof.  Margaret  E.  McCully, 
Carleton  University.  7 
Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 


L16  Ribosomal  Protein, 
RNA  Interactions  and 
Peptide  Bond 
Formation. 

Tuesday,  November  17 
Prof.  Em.  Ross  M.  Baxter, 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  519 
Pharmacy  Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 
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The  23rd  annual  Erasmus  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Professor 
James  Estes  on  Thursday,  Nov.  12.  For  details  see  Lectures, 
page  11. 


Some  Applications  of 
Renewal  Theory. 

Wednesday,  November  18 
Prof.  G.  Sankaranarayanan, 
Annamalai  University,  India. 
211  Rosebrugh  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(Industrial  Engineering) 


Video  Image  Analysis  of 
Microvascular  Oxygen 
Transport  Parameters. 

Thursday,  November  19 
Prof.  Chris  Ellis,  University 
of  Western  Ontario.  412 
Rosebrugh  Building.  1 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 


Top/Down  Influence  of 
Alewife  on  Zooplankton 
and  Phytoplankton 
Species  Composition. 

Thursday,  November  19 
Prof.  Donald  Scavia, 
National  Oceanic  Atmos- 
pheric Administration, 
Rockville,  MA.  107  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 


Natural  Selection  on 
Dormancy  and  the 
Significance  of  the  Egg 
Bank  in  a Freshwater 
Crustacean. 

Thursday,  November  19 
Prof.  Nelson  Hairston, 
Cornell  University.  2082 
South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  4.30  p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


Libraries  and  Archives 
in  Germany. 

Friday,  November  20 
Prof.  Hartwig  Mayer, 
Department  of  German; 
fourth  in  series  Libraries  and 
Archives  of  Europe.  321 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria 
College.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 

Beyond  Intentionalism 
and  Functionalism:  A 
Reassessment  of  Nazi 
Jewish  Policy,  1939-41 . 

Monday,  November  23 
Prof.  Christopher  Browning, 
Pacific  Lutheran  University, 
Tacoma.  144  University 
College.  3 p.m. 

(Jewish  Studies  and  Joseph 
& Gertie  Schwartz  Memorial 
Lectures) 


©EaiSSlIig 

Gossip. 

Wednesday,  November  11  to 
Saturday,  November  14 
By  George  Walker,  directed 
by  Scarborough  drama 
student  Christopher  Forrest 
TV  Studio  One,  Scarborough 
College.  8 p.m. 

Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 284-3152. 

Howard  Norman. 

Thursday,  November  12 
Snider  visiting  lecturer  will 
read  from  his  translations  of 
Cree  poetry  and  tales. 
Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  11  a.m. 

Bronwen  Wallace. 

Friday,  November  IS 
Poetry  reading.  S-357,  Scar- 
borough College.  10  a.m. 

Sorry,  Wrong  Number 

Tuesday,  November  17  to 
Friday,  November  20 
Lunchtime  theatre.  TV 
Studio  One,  Scarborough 
College.  12  noon. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Wednesdays  to  Sundays, 
November  18  to  December  6 
By  William  Shakespeare. 
Preview,  Tuesday,  Nov.  17. 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study 
of  Drama  production, 

1987-88  season.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m. 
except  Sunday,  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students  and 
seniors  $4. 

Preview  $3. 

Reservations:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
978-7986. 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  November  23, 
for  events  taking  place 
Nov.  23  to  Dec.  7: 

Monday,  November  9 
Issue  of  December  7, 
for  events  taking  place 
Dec.  7 to  Jan.  11: 

Monday,  November  23 


Recommended  dining 

l«r«  i x 

Jr* 

it 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer.  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  - the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukvyaJci,  tenyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 
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ROYAL  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC 
f^ew  Music  Concerts 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Composer’s  world;  profile  of 
l^zysztof  Penderecki. 
Concert  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3,  free  to  conser- 
vatory students  and  New 
Music  Concerts  subscribers. 
Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  November  12 
Ginette  Duplessis,  soprano; 
Barbara  Hankins,  clarinet; 
and  Andrew  Markow,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  5.15  p.m. 
Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors  $1. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  November  IS 
Krzysztof  Penderecki,  con- 
ductor; in  cooperation  with 
,\Jew  Music  Concerts. 
Metropolitan  United  Church, 
f.l  Bond  St.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6.  RCM  box  office, 
978-5470. 


Exhibitions 


Visual  History 


and  Archival 
Photographs. 

To  November  12 
Curator:  D.  Richardson. 

Both  galleries. 

Printshops  of  Canada. 

November  19  to  December  1 7 
Both  galleries. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  11  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Piano  Master  Class. 

Saturday,  November  lb 
Leon  Fleisher.  Concert  Hall. 
10  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  2 to 
6 p.m. 

Tickets  $7,  free  to  faculty 
and  students. 

Chamber  Music  Master 
Class. 

Sunday,  November  15 
Lise  Elson.  Recital  Hall.  1.30 
to  5.30  p.m. 

Art  Gallery  Sunday 
Concerts. 

Sunday,  November  15 
Richard  Kolb,  lute  and 
theorbo;  and  Ulrich  Rappen 
and  Peggie  Sampson,  viola 
da  gamba.  Walker  Court,  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario.  3 p.m. 


FACULTY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Piece  by  Piece. 

To  November  12 
Architecture  and  projects  of 
Italian  architect  Renzo 

Piano. 

Warren  H.  Manning: 
Landscape  Architect, 
1860-1938. 

November  17  to  December  10 
Original  drawings  from  the 
Warren  H.  Manning  Collec- 
tion at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity. The  Galleries,  230 
College  St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

The  Campus  in  the  19th 
y:  To 

ory  through 
Architectural  Drawings 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Anne  Frank  and  her 
Diary. 

To  November  25 
Through  photographs  and 
documents,  Anne  Frank's 
life  is  traced  from  the  time  of 
her  birth,  through  the  period 
of  her  family’s  hiding,  to  her 
death  in  a concentration 
camp;  produced  by  the  Anne 
Frank  Center,  New  York 
and  sponsored  by  B’nai 
B’rith  Hillel  Foundation  and 
the  Jewish  Students’  Union. 
Main  Display  Area. 

The  Wonder  of  Origami. 

To  November  25 
The  art  of  paperfolding  by 
Timothy  Murphy,  Thousand 
Crane  Paper  Folding.  South 
entrance,  lobby  display  case. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

8.30  to  midnight;  Saturday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 

10  p.m. 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Eye  of  the  Intellect, 
Barker  Fairley:  Portraits 
of  his  Colleagues. 

To  November  SO 
Represents  five  decades  of 
paintings.  Art  Gallery,  South 
Building. 

Gallery  hours:  Daily,  1 to 
5 p.m. 


Alumni  Association 
Concert. 

Sunday,  November  15 
Featuring  winners  of  the 
Kiwanis  Music  Festival  of 
Toronto.  Concert  Hall. 

3 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
seniors  $3. 

Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  November  18 
Jennifer  Pullan  and  David 
Snable,  piano.  Concert  Hall. 
12.15  p.m. 

Contemporary  Music 
Ensemble. 

Thursday,  November  19 
Claude  Lapalme,  conductor. 
Concert  Hall.  8 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

Ex  Bibilotheca  Voqriana 
Gilbert!  Bagnani:  An  Ex- 
hibition of  Books  from 
the  Bequest  of  Gilbert 
Bagnani. 

To  December  23 
An  exhibition  of  books  from 
the  Bagnani  collection.  2nd 
floor. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Innovation:  Subject  and 
Technique. 

November  16  to  December  11 
Features  prints  by  42  artists 
from  across  Canada;  co- 
sponsored by  the  Print  & 
Drawing  Council  of  Canada. 
Opening,  Nov.  12,  8 p.m.  at 
the  Meeting  Place.  The 
Gallery  and  Bladen  Library. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


The  Faculty  Association 

PRESENTS: 

"GAMBLING  WITH  GOVERNANCE” 

A symposium  on  Governance  and 
the  University  Community 

Faculty  members  will  engage  in  a lively  exchange 
of  views  on  the  problems  of  and  solutions  to  the 
ever-vexing  question  of  governance  at  the  University. 

4:00  to  6:30  pm 
Thursday,  November  12th 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House 

Discussion  will  be  punctuated  by 
BEER  AND  PRETZELS 

all  members  of  the  university  community  welcome 


Clarinet 

Workshop/Master  Class. 

F riday,  November  20 
Stanley  Hasty.  Concert  Hall. 
2 to  4.30  p.m.  and  7 to 

9.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  21 
Stanley  Hasty.  1 16  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  10  a.m.  to 

12.30  p.m.  and  2 to  4.30  p.m. 
Fees:  Workshop  $25,  Master 
Class  $35,  Auditors  $7  per 
session.  All  sessions  $20. 
Registration  informat  ion : 
978-82S1. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 
978-S771. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

U of  T Contemporary 
Music  Ensemble. 

Friday,  November  13 
Robin  Engelman,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  November  19 
Recital  by  Boaz  Sharon,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  Walter 
Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  November  21 
William  Aide  and  John 
Kruspe,  piano;  David 
Bourque,  basset  horn; 
Vladimir  Orloff,  cello; 
Eugene  Rittich,  horn;  and 
David  Zafer,  violin.  Walter 
Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  978-S7U- 


[Miscellany 


U of  T Act  of 
Remembrance. 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Soldiers' Tower.  10.40  a.m.; 
two  minute  silence  starting 
at  11  ajn. 

(UT  A A) 

A Theory  of  Corporation 
using  the  Theory  of  the 
Core. 

Wednesday.  November  11 
Prof.  Lester  Telser,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  law  and 
economics  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law.  12  noon  to 
1.45  p.m. 

Fee  $3. 

Information  and  regulation : 
Joyce  Williams,  978-6767. 
(Law) 

Ceremony  and  Allegory 
of  the  Hunt  in  Late 
Medieval  Europe. 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Aspects  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Culture  lunch- 
time video.  004  Northrop 
Frye  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 
(Renaissance  Studies) 

Margaret  Laurence:  Her 
Life  and  Works. 

Wednesday,  November  1 1 
Tribute  by  President  Em . 
Claude  T.  Bissell  and  films. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(UTWA) 

Drug  Use  and  AIDS. 

Thursday,  November  12 
Public  forum;  panelists:  Prof. 
Peter  Mercer,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  Dr.  Stan 
Read,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  Dr.  Diane  Riley, 
Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion; and  Edith  Springer, 
Association  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment, 


Brooklyn.  Auditorium, 
Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion. 7.30  to  9.30  p.m. 
Information : 595-6102. 
(ARF) 

Book  Sale. 

Saturday,  November  lb; 
Monday,  November  16;  and 
Tuesday,  November  17 
New  and  used  books  of  all 
kinds,  rare  books, 
"treasures".  West  Hall.  Uni- 
versity College. 

Opening  day  admission 

$1.00. 

Hours:  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Monday,  10  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.;  Tuesday,  10  a.m.  to 
2 p.m. 

(UC  Alumni  Association) 

Tools  in  Medieval  Life; 
and  The  Medieval 
Plough. 

Wednesday,  November  18 
Aspects  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Culture  lunch- 
time videos.  004  Northrop 
Frye  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 
(Renaissance  Studies) 

A Note  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  Interpretive 
Theory  to  Legal 
Practice. 

Friday,  November  20 
Prof.  Joseph  Vining,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  legal  theory 
workshop  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of 
Law.  1 to  3 p.m. 

Fee  $3. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: Joyce  Williams, 
978-6767. 

(Law) 


Introducing 

multi-focal  eyewear  with 
a new  perspective 

FOCAL 
CHANGE 
2 pairs  of 
glasses  in  7 

1)  Focal  Change  frames  are 
perfect  for  regular  multi- 
focal use; 

2)  With  one  simple  adjust- 
ment, Focal  Change  creates 
an  additional  function  by 
increasing  clarily/power  in 
special  near  distance  situations 
such  as  fixed-distance  reading, 
writing,  prolonged  desk  work 
and  other  similar  situations. 

Designed  specifically  for  multi-focal 
lense  wearers  who  require  greater 
versatility  and  comfort  than  their 
present  eyewear  provides,  new  Focal  Change 
eyewear  is  a revolutionary  concept  in  optical 
flexibility.  The  unique  design  provides  the 
wearer  with  an  extra  power  in  the  near-distance 
portion  of  their  lense.  So  one  set  of  eyewear 
fulfills  every  optical  requirement  with  comfort, 
ease  and  an  attractive  appearance.  Focal 
Change  - a new  perspec- 
tive on  rriulti-focal 
eyewear. 


Focal  Change  eyewear  is  especially 
designed  for  use  with  progressive 
multi-focal  lenses. 


FOCAL  CHANGE  New  Look  Eyewear  wi  ■ iw  u. 

is  distributed  exclusively  by  CANADA 
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Disclosing 
the  mind 
of  an  educator 


by  Edward  Andrew 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  have 
noted  the  spirited  debate  about  the 
proposal  to  hire  women  for  university 
positions  where  male  candidates' 
qualifications  are  not  demonstrably 
superior.  Allan  Bloom,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  teachers  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  recent  decades, 
has  written  a best-selling  “non- 
fictional”  work  attacking  the  principle 
of  affirmative  action.  Although  two  of 
his  better  students  have  already 
presented  Bloom’s  arguments  to  the 
Bulletin,  reference  to  The  Closing  of  the 
American  Mind  might  serve  to  explain 
why  he  was  such  a popular  teacher  and 
why  he  thinks  gender-blindness  an 
impossible  ideal. 

A review  in  the  Times  Literary  Sup- 
plement entitled  “The  Colonel  and  the 
Professor”  found  parallels  between  the 
political  stances  of  Oliver  North  and 
Allan  Bloom ; it  concluded  that  Closing 
is  a book  “decent  people  would  be 
ashamed  to  have  written.”  Indeed,  no 
decent  person  — as  the  notion  would  be 
understood  by  either  Oliver  North  or  Ed 
Broadbent  — could  have  written  such  a 
readable  book.  Some  of  us  who  knew 
Bloom  when  he  taught  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  1970s  found  his 
political  views  preposterous  or 
disgusting  but 
were  still  at- 
tracted to  a man 
whose  mind  sur- 
passed the  con- 
ventional decen- 
cies for  which  he 
professed  res- 
pect. In  Closing, 

Bloom  professes 
his  adherence  to  property  and  industry, 
equality  of  opportunity,  sexual  propri- 
ety, God,  country  and  family.  He  is  a 
professor,  but  he  is  also  a thinker.  What 
gives  relish  to  his  book  is  that  he  is 
about  as  American  as  apple  and  kohlrabi 
pie. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  students 
are  less  educable  now  than  in  the  1960s. 
Students  no  longer  long  for  anything 
higher  than  the  yuppie  lifestyle.  Only 
rock  music,  Bloom  contends,  expands 
the  soul  beyond  the  specialized  skills 
required  by  careerist  consumers.  The 
cause  of  curtailed  longings  is  that  the 
student  movement  of  the  1960s  and 
early  70s  succeeded  — succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  discipline  of  a liberal 
arts  education , in  replacing  the  fare  of 
great  books  with  the  plastic,  packaged 
fast  foods  of  a cafeteria-style  education, 
in  lowering  standards  through  affir- 
mative action  for  blacks  and  women. 
The  sexual  revolution  and  feminism 
have  flattened  the  souls  of  the  youth  or 
made  them  “spiritually  detumescent”. 
Bloom  sees  absolutely  nothing  positive 
to  have  come  out  of  the  student  move- 
ment of  the  1960s.  He  overlooks  the 
central  demand  of  the  student  then  — 
for  relevance  in  education. 

Bloom’s  success  as  a teacher  is  due  to 
his  pre-empting  of  the  students’  demand 
for  relevance.  He  has  never  taught  the 
great  books  as  “dead  letters”  or 
monuments  from  the  past;  he  scorns 
scholarly  methods  of  locating  texts  in  a 
historical  context:  he  teaches  Plato  and 


Thucydides,  Shakespeare  and  Swift, 
Rousseau  and  Flaubert  as  if  they  were 
present  in  the  classroom,  speaking  to 
the  students  about  what  most  concerns 
them.  In  his  preface  (p.19),  Bloom 
describes  what  is  essential  to  the  voca- 
tion of  a teacher:  “Attention  to  the 
young,  knowing  what  their  hungers  are 
and  what  they  can  digest,  is  the  essence 
of  the  craft.  One  must  spy  out  and  elicit 
those  hungers.  For  there  is  no  real 
education  that  does  not  respond  to  felt 
need;  anything  else  is  trifling  display.” 
Very  few  teachers  have  attempted  to 
spy  out  the  inner  recesses  of  students’ 
minds  as  Bloom  does;  few  claim  to  know 
as  much  about  the  illusionless  and 
passionless  sex  lives  of  students  or  the 
meaning  of  their  love  for  Michael 
Jackson,  Prince,  Boy  George  et  al. 
Bloom  "knows”  that  children  of  di- 
vorced parents,  or  those  whose  parents 
both  work,  lack  the  confidence  to  ex- 
plore the  full  range  of  human  experi- 
ence, to  break  their  womb-like  attach- 
ments to  Plato's  cave.  Career  women 
are  anathema  to  Bloom  because  one  full- 
time mom  is  worth  infinitely  more  to  in- 
satiably narcissistic  children  than  two 
half-time  parents  (p. 128),  and  because 
children  by  nature  belong  more  to  the 
mother  than  the  father  (p.105).  The  pro- 
ject of  making 
men  care  for 
children  “must 
inevitably  fail’’ 
(p.129).  Bloom’s 
book  raises  the 
question  of  the 
desirability  of 
educating  women 
at  universities. 
Are  educated  women  more  likely  to 
stimulate  the  nurture  of  children  or  to 
be  frustrated  in  their  child-care  roles?  (It 
goes  without  saying  that  Bloom  does 
not  consider  such  support  systems  for 
full-time  mothers  as  drop-in  centres, 
improvements  in  day-care  centres  or 
other  alternatives  to  the  “natural”  role 
of  full-time,  middle-class  mom.  That 
wealthy  women  have  always  farmed  out 
childcare  to  nurses,  nannies  and  tutors 
has  not  touched  Bloom’s  unshakeable 
faith  in  a natural,  nurturing  role  for 
women.  Plato’s  proposals  regarding 
women  are  considered  a joke; 
Rousseau’s  patriarchal  family  — with 
the  mom  who  lives  for  her  curly-haired 
boy  — is  presented  as  a product  of 
nature,  although  Rousseau  knew,  and 
Bloom  knows,  better.)  Affirmative 
action  in  the  hiring  of  males  (at  least 
relative  to  married  women)  for  univer- 
sity posts  would  seem  implicit  in 
Closing. 

The  proper  function  of  women  is  to 
provide  universities  with  male  students 
uncorrupted  by  casual  sex  or  Mick 
Jagger.  Bloom  writes  (pp.  135-6)  with 
the  searing  Rousseauan  exhibitionism  of 
the  self-consciously  electric  teacher: 

A significant  number  of  students 
used  to  arrive  at  the  university 
physically  and  spiritually  virginal, 
expecting  to  lose  their  innocence 
there  ....  This  powerful  tension,  this 
literal  lust  for  knowledge,  was  what 
a teacher  could  see  in  the  eyes  of 
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‘On 

worth  infinitely  more  to 
insatiably  narcissistic  children 
than  two  half-time  parents." 


Edward  Andrew,  a former  colleague  of  Allan  Bloom 


those  who  flattered  him  by  giving 
such  evidence  of  their  need  for  him . 
His  own  satisfaction  was  promised  by 
having  something  with  which  to  feed 
their  hunger,  an  overflow  to  bestow 
on  their  emptiness.  His  joy  was  in 
hearing  the  ecstatic  “Oh,  yes!”  as  he 
dished  up  Shakespeare  and  Hegel  to 
minister  to  their  need.  Pimp  and  mid- 
wife really  described  him  well. 

Female  teachers  perhaps  can  pander 
to  their  students  and  assist  in  the  birth 
of  ideas  as  well  as  men.  However,  it  is 
highly  doubtful  that  women  could  share 
Bloom’s  experience  of  the  explosive 
discharge  of  seminal  ideas  or  his  pride  in 
his  potent  performance.  Indeed,  few 
men  could  contest  the  palpable  charge 
Bloom  gets  from  teaching. 

If  the  strength  of  Bloom’s  book 
derives  from  his  love  of  select  students, 
its  weakness  is  due  to  his  hatred  of 
political  egalitarianism.  The  last  70 
pages  of  Closing  do  little  more  than  vent 
his  resentment  at  his  colleagues  at 
Cornell  who  bowed  to  black  students’ 
demands  in  the  late  1960s.  Because 
Bloom  believes  that  American  univer- 
sities have  long  been  in  a process  of 
decay  arising  from  professors’  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  worth  of  what  they  are 
teaching,  his  Cornell  experience  serves 
as  an  illustration  of  a pervasive 
decadence  or,  in  short,  a footnote  to  a 
theme.  Bloom,  who  thinks  the  politics  of 
resentment  are  the  property  of 
egalitarian  left- 


i <rphe  proper  function  of 
J.  women  is  to  provide 
universities  with  male  students.’ 


ists,  is  blind  to  the 
consequences  of 
his  own  and  his 
fellow  rightists’ 
resentment  of 
modernity. 

Let  us  consider 

Bloom’s,  praise  of  the  anti-Semitic 
novelist  Louis  Ferdinand  Celine  and 
Bloom’s  desire  that  Celine’s  conscious 
nihilism  replace  his  students’  un- 
conscious nihilism: 

If  it  (Celine's  Journey  to  the  End  of 
the  Night]  could  be  force-fed  to  them, 
it  might  motivate  them  to  reconsider, 
to  regard  it  as  urgent  to  think 
through  their  premises,  to  make  their 
nihilism  explicit  and  examine  it 
seriously.  As  an  image  of  our  intellec- 
tual condition,  I keep  being  reminded 


of  the  newsreel  pictures  of  French- 
men splashing  happily  in  the  water  of 
the  seashore,  enjoying  the  paid 
annual  vacations  legislated  by  Leon 
Blum's  Popular  Front  Government. 
It  was  1936,  the  same  year  that 
Hitler  was  permitted  to  occupy  the 
Rhineland,  (p.239) 

Bloom’s  political  judgement  is  ques- 
tionable here.  He  implies  that  the 
Popular  Front  forces  allowed  the 
triumph  of  Hitlerism,  and  that  they,  not 
C6line,  were  collaborators  with  Nazism. 
However  the  novelist  Bloom  admires 
was  so  poisoned  by  rage  at  Blum’s 
welfarism,  by  resentment  at  the  fat -cat 
Jewish  capitalist  socialists,  that  he 
welcomed  Hitler,  perhaps  the  only  man 
more  eaten  up  with  resentment  against 
modernity  than  Celine  himself.  Bloom's 
blindness  to  the  spirit  of  revenge 
amongst  his  fellow  right-wingers, 
coupled  with  his  distrust  of  the  ability  of 
popular  fronts  to  resist  evil,  renders 
suspect  his  political  judgement. 

Bloom  concludes  his  book  (p.382)  with 
the  assertion  that  the  fate  of  freedom 
has  descended  upon  America,  just  as 
the  fate  of  philosophy  has  fallen  to 
American  universities.  It  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  the  American  polity  is 
perfectly  just;  students  at  the  leading 
American  universities  "are  not  there 
because  of  anything  other  than  natural 
talent  and  hard  work  at  their  earlier 
studies.”  (p.90)  Since  Bloom  believes 
only  a few  can 
know  the  truth 
about  justice,  and 

the  many  must 
believe  salutary 
myths,  one  has 

difficulty  assess 

ing  his  profession 
of  belief  in  the  equal  opportunity  of a* 
Americans  to  hold  forth  the  torch  o 
freedom  to  enlighten  the  less  fortunat*' 

I hope  the  old  Tartuffe  is  chuckling  al 
the  way  to  the  bank  with 
phenomenal  sales  of  his  book. 

Edward  Andrew  is  a member  of  ^ 
Department  of  Political  Science  ( 
Scarborough  College.  Allan  Bloorn> 
member  of  the  Department  of  PoWxC  . 
Economy  at  U of  T,  1970-78,  will  lectU-n 
here  on  Thursday,  Jan.  21,  at  8 p-vl  1 
Convocation  Hall. 


ETTERS 


Middle-aged  men  as  effective 
on  search  committees  as  in 
grading  papers,  reviewing  books 


After  a statement  in  the  UTFA 
.newsletter  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  new  hiring  policy,  and  then 
several  exchanges  of  letters  in  the 
Bvlletin,  one  thing  has  become  clear. 
Systemic  discrimination  against  women 
as  practised  by  hiring  committees  in  this 
university  is  like  original  sin  in  the 
world  at  large:  the  evidence  in  each  case 
falls  short  of  any  merely  rational  stand- 
ard, but  its  meaning  is  clear  to  the  eye 
of  faith.  Only  this  can  explain  the 
absence  of  anything  that  could  plausibly 
be  called  proof  in  the  arguments  of 
those  defending  the  draft  policy. 
Instead  of  proof  we  have  had  much 
repetition  of  the  claim  that  prejudice  is 
common  knowledge,  one  imaginative 
dramatization  of  how  it  is  typically 
expressed  in  committees,  an  allusion  to 
what  engineers  do  to  inflatable  dolls  as 
evidence  of  how  committee  members 
think,  an  anecdote  about  a Professor  X, 
a fair  amount  of  abusive  innuendo,  some 
worldly  scepticism  about  alleged 
"scholarly  standards”,  and  a small  rag- 
bag of  statistics.  These  last  show  that 
the  percentage  of  women  in  teaching 
positions  at  this  university  is  much  less 
than  the  percentage  of  women  in  society 


The  opponents  of  the  proposal  to  use 
gender  as  one  criterion  in  the  hiring 
of  new  academic  staff  argue  that  we 
should  stay  with  the  current  “gender- 
blind”  policy  of  hiring  on  the  basis  of 
“academic  excellence”.  Those  who 
favour  gender  blindness  fail  to  realize 
that  the  current  systemic  discrimination 
at  this  university  is  due  to  a form  of 
gender  blindness,  blindness  to  the 
female  gender. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  not  finding 
women  among  the  university  faculty 
that  many  of  us,  women  as  well  as  men, 


In  praise  of 
U of  T Day 
workers 


May  I congratulate  everyone  who 
organized  and  participated  in 
U of  T Day.  I was  particularly  impress- 
ed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  every  member 
°f  the  faculty  and  of  the  students  who 
banned  the  many  exhibits.  Their  pride 
•n  their  work  helped  make  one  appre- 
c'ate  that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a 
V1tal  centre  for  learning. 

My  own  reaction  at  the  end  of  a rather 
long  day  was  that  I had  learned  more 
about  what  this  university  exemplifies 
than  in  my  previous  eight  years  on 
joverning  Council. 

Thank  you  all. 

p*-  Ctair  Balfour 
airman,  Governing  Council 


and  among  students,  and  that  one 
department  has  appointed  no  tenure- 
track  women  for  12  years.  The  figures 
are  striking  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
do  not  even  begin  to  prove  what  they 
are  evidently  taken  to  prove,  that  there 
has  been  widespread  discrimination 
against  women  candidates  on  recent 
search  committees.  In  order  to  appraise 
that  claim,  one  would  first  have  to 
know,  for  each  division  and  department, 
how  the  percentage  of  female  ap- 
pointees over,  say,  the  past  decade 
compares  with  the  percentage  of  female 
applicants  over  the  same  period . If  these 
figures  are  known  and  if  they  support 
UTFA’s  case,  why  have  they  not  been 
brought  out?  Prof.  Marrus  made  a 
similar  point  a few  weeks  ago,  and  it  has 
been  ignored. 

A recurrent  theme  of  some  letters  is 
the  alleged  naivete  of  taking  seriously 
the  prattle  of  middle-aged  men  about 
“scholarly  judgments”  and  “standards 
of  excellence”.  (“Prattle”  is  Prof.  Davis’ 
word.)  There  is  evidence,  says  Prof. 
Gold,  that  male  arbiters  cannot  help 
thinking  that  women  are  worse,  other 
things  being  equal.  Academic  evalua- 
tions are  always  partly  subjective,  says 


take  this  imbalance  as  natural.  This 
view  was  expressed  by  Rosemary 
Mackay  in  your  Oct.  26  issue,  who 
assumes  that  the  imbalance  exists 
because  “Many  women  simply  have 
other  objectives  when  they  finish  the 
PhD  program”.  This  is  probably  true, 
but  an  astute  academic  should  go 
beyond  the  data  and  ask  why.  Could  it 
possibly  be  that  women  often  opt  out  of 
pursuing  academic  careers  because  of 
the  paucity  of  role  models?  Or  do  they 
opt  out  because  they  realize  the  diffi- 
culty of  pursuing  an  academic  career 
while  also  being  expected  to  take  on  the 
major  responsibility  in  raising  a family? 
Or  do  they  opt  out  because  they  per- 
ceive (correctly)  that  the  deck  is  stacked 
against  them.  Or  maybe  they  don’t  opt 
out  at  all,  but  never  have  a chance  to  be 
considered. 

Professor  Mackay  goes  on  to  ask  if 
“our  graduates  are  warped  because 
they  have  been  taught  chiefly  by  men”. 
In  my  opinion  the  answer  is  yes.  Not 
because  women  might  be  better  teachers 
or  better  scholars  than  men,  but  because 
the  preponderance  of  male  faculty 
perpetuates  the  belief  that  women  don  ’t 
belong,  aren’t  welcome,  or  can’t  make  it 
in  the  highest  levels  of  academia. 

It  is  sad,  but  not  surprising,  that  Pro- 
fessor Mackay  does  not  appreciate  the 
difficulties  that  her  sex  encounters.  It  is 
not  surprising  because  she,  despite  the 
odds,  is  one  of  the  few  who  made  it. 

Lari  McElroy 
Department  of  Psychology 


Letters  may  be  edited  for  length 
or  clarity. 


Prof.  Finlayson,  and  on  committees  of 
middle-aged  men  they  tend  to  be 
weighted  against  women.  But  if  we 
must  be  cynical,  why  be  selectively 
cynical  and  assume  that  men  show  their 
prejudices  only  when  they  congregate 
on  committees?  The  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  the  grades  submitted  for 
job  candidates  are  also  largely  drawn  up 
by  middle-aged  men.  Where  the  can- 
didates have  written  books,  the  reviews 
are  often  written  by  middle-aged  men. 
If  anti-female  attitudes  are  so  deeply 
ingrained  in  this  group,  then  the  sup- 
posedly hard  evidence  of  the  candidate’s 
dossier  is  as  soft  as  the  heads  of  the 
committeemen  who  interpret  it.  It  is 
odd  that  our  otherwise  sceptical  col- 
leagues should  think  that  the  search 
committee  can  use  that  dossier  to  show 
the  provost  that  one  candidate  is 
“demonstrably  better”  than  another 
candidate  of  a different  sex.  The  theory 
of  the  draft  proposal,  with  its  contrast 
between  strictly  academic  data,  on 
which  to  base  demonstrations,  and 
partly  subjective  appraisals,  will 
not  wash.  If  the  proposal  is  adopted, 
this  will  soon  be  understood,  and  the 
rules  will  come  to  be  applied  as  a 
virtual  affirmative  action  policy  in 
which  evidence  of  relative  merit  is 
simply  overridden.  A real  affirmative 
action  policy,  whatever  might  be  said 
against  it,  would  be  easier  to  take 
seriously. 

Michael  J.  O’Brien 
Department  of  Classics 


Ihave  been  watching  with  interest  and 
growing  dismay  the  debate  at  your 
university  concerning  gender  and  hiring 
policy.  Perhaps  I should  state  from  the 
outset  that  in  my  opinion  the  two  words 
gender  and  hiring  should  be  completely 
unrelated;  they  do  not  belong  in  the 
same  documents  except  perhaps  in  an 
explicit  sentence  that  they  not  be 
related.  It  seems  to  me  that  female 
academics  have  a special  responsibility 
to  speak  out  on  this  matter,  and  it 
distresses  me  that  I’ve  not  seen  any 
written  opinion  in  the  Bulletin  from 
female  faculty  members  at  Toronto. 
Accordingly,  I am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you  from  my  office  in  the 
physics  department  at  York.  I should 
point  out  that  I am  not  a totally 
unauthorized  intruder  in  this  matter,  as 
I am  very  well  acquainted  with  your 
physics  department  and  hold  three 
degrees  from  your  institution. 

In  short,  I disagree  totally  with  the 
proposal  that  the  sex  of  the  candidate  be 
explicitly  considered  in  hiring  decisions. 
Here  are  some  of  my  reasons: 

1.  A university  is  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  producing  the  best 
possible  education  for  students  and  the 
best  possible  scholarship  for  our  country 
(and  the  world).  It  should  be,  first  and 
foremost,  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
excellence.  Excellence  does  not  come  in 
quotas. 


Does  advocating 
excellence 
exclude  women? 

The  letters  on  hiring  policy  at  this 
university  are  getting  longer  and 
longer,  and  simple  facts  are  getting 
buried. 

It  seems  to  me  that  advocates  of 
“academic  excellence”  may  be  victims 
of  false  consciousness.  They  may 
simply  not  want  women  on  faculty. 
They  would  not  admit  this  to  anyone, 
least  of  all  themselves.  And  so  they 
treat  us  to  a series  of  exhibitions  of 
sanctimonious  chest-thumping.  Psy- 
chiatrists are  familiar  with  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  know  that  until  the  practi- 
tioner of  this  simian  art  can  under- 
stand that  this  is  what  he  or  she  is 
doing,  he  or  she  will  be  unable  to 
perceive  disagreeable  reality. 

That  reality  is  complex.  There  are 
personal  attitudes  to  consider.  There 
is  also  the  collective  reality:  that  this 
university,  like  most  others,  has 
discriminated  and  continues  to  dis- 
criminate against  women.  Professor 
Finlayson ’s  ironical  point  that  even 
with  what  are  perceived  to  be  ex- 
emplary procedures  the  Department 
of  History  has  still  managed  to 
achieve  10  males  out  of  the  last  10 
tenure-stream  appointments  is  proof 
enough  of  that. 

Somehow  this  has  got  to  stop.  The 
suggested  guidelines  seem  an  excel- 
lent way  of  getting  us  on  to  a more 
civilized  track. 

Julian  Den  t 
Department  of  History 


2.  A person’s  sex  is  not  now,  any  more 
than  it  ever  was  in  the  past,  a valid 
criterion  on  which  to  judge  his  or  her 
suitablility  for  an  academic  position.  To 
do  so  now  only  lends  legitimacy  to  a 
deplorable  practice  which  may  have 
existed  in  the  past,  and  if  so,  should  be 
stamped  out. 

3.  It  is  in  fact  both  patronizing  and 
insulting  to  women  to  suggest  that  they 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  men 
on  an  equal  footing.  Moreover,  the 
women  hired  under  tins  policy  will  likely 
find  themselves  under  a permanent 
cloud,  no  matter  how  good  they  actually 
are. 

4.  On  the  usual  argument  of  redressing 
past  wrongs:  unfortunately,  you  can’t. 
The  wrongs  committed  against  one 
generation  of  women  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  committing  comparable 
wrongs  now  against  their  sons. 

I hope  that  calmer  heads  will  even- 
tually prevail  at  U of  T.  Would  it  not  be 
appropriate  to  simply  deplore  strongly 
sex  (and  all  other  forms  of)  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  and  attempt  to  set  up 
policing  mechanisms  in  some  approp- 
riate office  (of  the  provost,  say)  to  hear 
complaints  and  otherwise  ensure  that 
such  discrimination  does  not  occur? 

Helen  Freedhoff 
York  University 
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Gender  blindness  can  mean 
blindness  to  females 


Candidate’s  sex  should  not  be 
a consideration  in  hiring 


ETTERS 


Systemic  discrimination  requires  remedial  action 


I wonder  why  no  one  in  this  “debate” 
on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
policies  and  procedures  on  hiring  has 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  the  status  of  women,  which 
was  released  over  a year  ago.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  document,  with  its  clear 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  gender  in- 
equality at  the  University,  informed 
none  of  us?  The  structural  nature  of 
gender  inequality  is  explained  in  the 
report,  which  says  (on  page  2):  “The 
notion  of  discrimination  assumes  that 
women  and  men  stand  in  essentially  the 
same  relation  to  opportimities  in  the 
University.  It  assumes  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  essentially  gender-neutral  and 
that  the  apparent  inequalities  of  women 
and  men  are  the  effects  of  bias. 
Eliminate  it  (bias]  and  inequality  will  be 
rectified.  But  the  matter  goes  deeper 
than  that.” 


At  the  risk  of  insulting  the  reader’s  in- 
telligence, allow  me  to  explain  how  “the 
matter  goes  deeper”.  Specifically,  I 
wish  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  “sys- 
temic discrimination”  against  women. 
The  concept  does  not  refer  to  differen- 
tial treatment  of  women  — conscious  or 
otherwise  — by  men  who  make  hiring 
decisions.  (Not  that  differential  treat- 
ment does  not  occur!  In  fact,  according 
to  social -psychological  research  dif- 
ferent judgements  are  made  of  docu- 
ments such  as  curriculum  vitae  or  writ- 
ten work,  depending  on  whether  a 
man’s  or  woman’s  name  is  attached  to 
them.)  Rather,  systemic  discrimination 
refers  to  social  arrangements  that  put 
women  and  men  in  different  positions, 
entailing  different  life  chances. 
Ultimately  those  differences  come  down 
to  women’s  responsibility  for  the 
domestic  sphere  and  the  care  of  chil- 


Data  needed  on  minorities 
represented  on  faculty 


It  is  most  timely  for  Nanda  Choudhry 
( Bulletin , Oct.  26)  to  propose  atten- 
tion to  visible  minorities  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s hiring  process,  in  the  same  way 
that  attention  is  already  being  paid  to 
women.  Discrimination  has  been  com- 
mon in  the  past  against  both  groups, 
and  in  both  respects  the  will  now  exists 
to  overcome  the  sorry  heritage  of 
unfairness. 

We  hope  that  the  negotiations  already 
under  way  will  lead  to  formal  pro- 
cedures which  will  guarantee  proper 
consideration  of  female  candidates.  The 
barriers  faced  by  minority  scholars, 
though  different  in  detail,  may  yield  to 
similar  efforts.  We  suggest  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Associa- 
tion create  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
assemble  data  on  minority  representa- 
tion in  faculty  units  and  in  the  respec- 
tive pools  of  potential  applicants.  We 
suggest  further  that  UTFA,  together 
with  the  administration  and  staff 
representatives,  draw  up  a procedure 
for  future  faculty  hiring  decisions  to 


ensure  that  qualified  minority  scholars 
are  not  passed  by.  (Might  Professor 
Choudhry  be  pressed  into  service?) 

At  some  point  in  the  next  few  years, 
the  University’s  measures  for  equity  in 
hiring  will  undergo  scrutiny  by  the 
federal  government  under  Bill  105.  This 
is  part  of  the  picture,  though  it  has 
properly  not  been  given  prominence  in 
campus  discussion  of  the  issue.  If  such 
measures  ran  counter  to  the  academic 
spirit  and  enterprise,  the  law  would 
raise  problems  for  the  whole  commun- 
ity. The  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  professors  and  other 
members  of  the  academic  community  to 
achieve  a more  balanced  composition  of 
our  faculty. 

Chandler  Davis 
Department  of  Mathematics 

Helen  Rosenthal 
Physical  Sciences 
Scarborough  College 


Eagle 


REXDALE  Jeep  Eagle 

248  RexdaleBlvd. 

747-8800 

Claudia  Beaudet,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

It  gives  us  great  pride  to 
acknowledge  Claudia  as  our 

NO.  1 PERFORMER 
OF  THE  MONTH 


Claudia  can  make  your  purchase  of  a new 
Medallion,  Alliance,  Jeep  or  one  of  our 
many  fine  used  vehicles  a happy  one. 

Claudia  invites  the  University  community 
to  come  in  or  phone  her. 

A complimentary  $1,00°°  rebate  is  offered  to 
students  graduating  between  December  ’87 
and  June  ’88  on  purchases  made  during 
this  time  frame. 


dren;  even  women  without  families . 
negotiate  a world  predicated  on 
women’s  attachment  to  the  family.  The 
consequences  of  a gender-divided  soci- 
ety are  clear  in  women’s  position  in  the 
labour  force.  Labour-market  research 
(including  my  own)  shows  that  women 
and  men  with  the  same  credentials 
typically  end  up  in  different  jobs 
(sometimes  doing  the  same  work,  but 
with  different  job  titles);  that  these 
women  and  men  obtain  significantly  dif- 
ferent earnings;  and  that  even  when 
they  are  in  the  same  jobs  as  men, 
women  are  typically  paid  less  than  men . 

All  this  has  the  following  consequences 
for  academe.  As  undergraduates, 
women  can  compete  on  an  even  stan- 
ding with  men  (in  some  fields  anyway), 
and  they  do:  since  1987,  over  50  percent 
of  BAs  in  Ontario  have  gone  to  women. 
Getting  through  graduate  school  is  far 
more  difficult,  partly  because  marriage 
and  child  rearing  often  overlap  with 
graduate  work:  it  is  unfortunately  still 
the  case  that  marriage  and  children 
have  different  implications  for  women 
than  for  men.  Often  women  who  finish 
graduate  school  have  taken  time  out  for 
their  families,  or  began  the  process  as 
mature  students.  During  their  years  of 
graduate  school  and  thereafter,  women 
tend  to  be  slightly  less  “productive” 
than  men  — not  surprisingly,  given  dif- 
ferent domestic  responsibilities  but  also 
the  absence  of  collegial  stimulation  and 
support  facing  token  women  surrounded 
by  male  colleagues.  Meanwhile,  in  hiring 
competitions,  women  are  less  likely  than 
men  to  be  judged  “best”  because  of  the 
general  unconscious  bias  in  assessment 
referred  to  above,  differential  judge- 
ments about  types  of  scholarship  and 
fields  of  research  (e.g.,  in  sociology,  the 
fascination  with  quantitative  methods, 
an  area  dominated  by  men,  handicaps 
theorists,  social  historians,  etc.,  who  are 
more  likely  to  be  women)  and  other  fac- 
tors too  numerous  to  list  here. 

Though  structural  factors  operate 
more  subtly  and  thus  are  more  perni- 
cious, bias  is  also  a problem.  As  long  as 
we  know  a candidate’s  gender,  and 
because  those  of  us  doing  the  hiring 
have  gender  identities,  our  assessments 
of  candidates  will  never  be  “gender- 
blind”.  Consequently,  the  only  informed 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  gender 
is  to  acknowledge  it  rather  than  believ- 
ing in  a fantasy  world  in  which  people 
are  “unbiased”  (i.e.,  have  no  personal 
history  or  identity)  and  in  which  gender 
is  not  a significant  category  of  social 
structure.  A concern  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  fair  results  must  prompt 


remedial  action. 

In  considering  such  action,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  how  weak  the  proposed 
policies  are  relative  to  the  affirmative- 
action  policies  that  public  universities  in 
the  US  have  had  for  two  decades,  and 
those  policies  that  other  universities  in 
Ontario  are  now  adopting.  We  should 
also  get  rid  of  the  assumption  that  work- 
ing towards  gender  equality  will  be 
easy.  Finally,  we  should  entertain  the 
possibility  that  the  women  we  hire  today 
may  just  turn  out  to  be  among  our  best 
scholars  and  teachers  tomorrow.  Or  is 
that  the  fear? 

Bonnie  J.  Fox 
Department  of  Sociology 


List  full  names 
to  show  gender 


The  Department  of  Mathematics  has 
been  receiving  some  brickbats  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bulletin  lately  for  its 
sexist  attitudes.  May  I offer  one  small 
bouquet?  In  the  department’s  staff  list 
for  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  full 
names  are  given  rather  than  surnames 
and  initials.  I suggested  to  Dean  Arm- 
strong in  1985  that  this  change  be  made 
in  the  arts  and  science  calendar,  but  he 
declined  to  implement  it.  The  matter 
may  seem  trivial,  but  the  change  seems 
to  me  to  have  several  advantages: 

• The  listing  becomes  more  personal.  It 
is  agreeable  to  know  the  first  names  of 
one’s  colleagues. 

• Listing  by  surnames  and  initials  con- 
ceals imbalance  between  men  and 
women  staff.  Although  full  names  do 
not  always  indicate  sex,  they  usually  do. 
• It  would  be  useful,  to  for  instance 
women  students  wishing  to  discuss 
career  possibilities,  to  be  able  to  contact 
women  members  of  departments;  listing 
by  full  names  facilitates  this. 

• The  recent  letter  from  Professor  John 
Dove  indicated  the  need  for  role  models 
for  women  graduate  students.  Listing 
by  full  names  demonstrates  that 
although  there  may  not  be  many,  there 
are  some,  and  it  identifies  them. 

Perhaps  other  departments  might 
wish  to  consider  the  matter. 

Elizabeth  Rowlinson 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
St.  Hilda’s  College 


Affirmative  action  could 
threaten  academic  standards 
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The  main  danger  with  the  proposal  to 
use  reverse  discrimination  in 
academic  hiring  is  that  it  attacks  a 
principle  which  is  already  difficult  to 
implement  when  one  has  to  choose  can- 
didates within  a short  list.  The  principle 
is  the  primacy  of  academic  merit,  and 
the  problem  is  that  discriminations  in 
terms  of  merit  among  candidates  in  a 
short  list  are  quite  difficult  to  make. 

All  candidates  satisfy  some  minimal 
standard  (which  is  why  they  have  got  on 
the  short  list),  but  after  that  the  ranking 
on  relative  merit  is  a complex  and 
subject-specific  matter,  that  must  be 
left,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  experts  in 
the  subject  under  consideration.  In  most 
cases,  there  will  not  be  “demonstrable” 
differences  among  candidates,  especi- 


ally when  the  “demonstration”  has  to 
satisfy  a “big-sister”  outsider  who  is  not 
conversant  with  the  specifics  of  the  job 
field. 

Accordingly,  if  the  proposal  were  to 
be  adopted,  then  I suspect  that  any 
woman  who  cares  for  her  academic 
reputation  would  not  wish  to  be  hired 
over  a man  in  such  a “sheltered- 
workshop”  institution,  where  “big 
sister”  assesses  whether  merit  dif- 
ferences in  a short  list  are  “demon- 
strable” or  not.  Rather,  she  should 
prefer  to  work  in  an  institution  with  a 
better  sense  of  what  it  means  to  have  a 
high  academic  reputation. 

JohnJ.  Furedy 
Department  of  Psychology 


Critics  of  policy  on  employment  equity 
are  missing  the  point:  UTFA  president 


Several  years  ago,  the  administration 
proposed  changes  to  the  appoint- 
ments policy.  Since  that  initial  proposal, 
both  administration  and  faculty  associa- 
tion have  yet  to  "hammer  out”  a final 
draft.  Among  other  changes  proposed 
by  both  parties  were  the  changes 
affecting  women  that  have  received  so 
much  press  coverage  of  late.  What  was 
surprising  to  negotiators  on  both  sides 
of  the  table  was  the  fact  that  both 
parties  proposed  very  similar,  although 
not  identical  changes  to  the  policy  which 
would  ensure  that  some  measures  to 
reduce  systemic  discrimination  against 
women  were  instituted.  There  were 
many  disagreements  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  UTFA  on  changes  to 
the  policy ; however,  the  disagreements 
were  not  over  the  changes  which  would 
enhance  women’s  status  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Instead  such  changes  were  seen  by 
both  sides  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Finally,  the  negotiators  agreed  to  a 
changed  policy  that  each  side  would  pre- 
sent to  its  council , although  both  sides 
knew  that  the  drafting  would  need  a 
second  look  and  subsequent  "tidying 
up”  negotiation. 

UTFA  Council  debated  the  proposed 
changes;  and,  after  an  extended  debate 
that  went  on  over  several  meetings, 
these  proposals  were  approved  in 
principle. 

Since  the  administration  agreed  to  the 
same  principles,  it  seemed  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  out  details  in  an 
expeditious  manner.  A few  more  neg- 
otiating sessions,  and  then  debate  on  the 
final  draft  at  UTFA  Council  and  in 
Governing  Council. 

Subsequently  the  proposals  have  had 
a thorough  discussion  in  the  columns  of 
the  Bulletin.  What  now,  one  may  well 
ask,  is  happening? 

The  critics  of  the  proposed  changes 
have  largely  failed  to  address  the  issues: 
they  raise  a dust  and  then  complain  that 
they  cannot  see. 

The  alleged  fear  is  that  an  academic- 
ally weaker  candidate  will  be  hired. 
Under  the  proposed  policy  that  will 
never  happen  (unless,  of  course,  mis- 
takes are  made,  but  no  human  institu- 
tion is  free  from  this  possibility,  neither 
the  present  one,  nor  the  proposed  one, 
so  this  is  no 
objection  to  the 

proposal).  

There  are  three 
crucial  features  in 
the  proposal. 

F irst,  for  any  new 
appointment  the 
offer  should 
always  go  to  the 
candidate  ranked 
best  by  the  aca- 
demically relevant 
criteria,  except 
when  no  one  can- 
didate is  ranked 

best,  i.e.,  where  there  are  two  on  the  top 
who  are  equally  good.  Here  the  choice 
will  of  necessity  be  made  on  non- 
academic grounds.  The  proposed  policy 
says  that  in  a case  like  this,  if  one  sex  is 
under-represented  in  a unit,  and  if  two 
candidates  of  the  opposite  sexes  have 
been  ranked  equal  by  the  relevant 
academic  criteria,  then  the  offer  should 
to  the  candidate  of  the  under- 
represented sex.  Note  .that  in  no  case 
will  an  offer  ever  go  to  a -person  ranked 
‘css  than  the  best.  So  much  for  the 
charge  that  academically  weaker  can- 
didates will  be  favoured. 


Second,  in  order  to  strengthen  pre- 
sent policy,  it  is  proposed  that  a search 
committee  not  only  rank  candidates  but 
give  reasons  which  demonstrate  that  its 
ranking  is,  according  to  the  relevant 
academic  criteria,  correct.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  proposal  is  perhaps 
okay  except  that  this  term  "demon- 
strable” is  ambiguous;  so  the  proposal 
ought  to  be  rejected.  If  someone  has  a 
better  wording  that  would  achieve  the 
same  end,  let  us  hear  it:  unfortunately, 
negative  rather  than  constructive 
criticism  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Third,  search 

committees  will  be  

asked  to  put  their 
rankings  and  their 
reasons  down  on 
paper  in  a way 
that  will  make 
clear  that  no  bad 
reasons,  especially 
no  gender  discrim- 
ination, entered 
into  the  delib- 
erations. 

It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the 
proposals  leave 


Moreover,  the  issue  is  also  pragmatic. 
The  provincial  government,  like  others 
vvho  have  looked  at  the  issue,  has  iden- 
tified a systemic  problem.  Two  years 


"demonstrably”  [Carleton]  or  “sub- 
stantially” [Dalhousie]  better,  etc.).  And 
if  one  is  the  sort  who  holds  that  the  “Har- 
vard of  the  north”  should  never  be  im- 


< ^lV/fany  members  of  UTFA 
IVxhave  written  to  defend 
the  proposals  ...  . But  we  have 
not  heard  from  the  provost. 

We  have  not  heard  from  the 
president." 


44-riven  policies  which,  on 
JLitheir  face,  do  not  seem 
to  contain  discriminatory 
language,  produce  discriminatory 
results.  And  the  situation  is  not 
improving." 


open  how  committees  are  to  decide 
when  two  candidates  of  the  same  sex 
are  judged  equal . That  is  true  but  irrele- 
vant, since  those  cases  themselves  are 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  at  hand,  systemic 
gender  discrimination. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are 
other  sorts  of  discrimination  at  the  Uni- 
versity which  UTFA  and  the  adminis- 
tration should  address.  No  doubt  we 
should.  It  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  not  address  the  issue  of  gender 
discrimination. 

The  issue  is,  of  course,  a moral  one. 
Should  we  not  undertake  steps  to  end 
gender  discrimination?  Obviously,  we 
should.  Equally  obviously,  what  we  have 
done  so  far  has  not  been  successful. 
Over  the  last  25  years  the  percentage  of 
women  undergraduates  in  Canadian 
universities  has  increased  dramatically 
— from  less  than  one-fifth  in  1955  to 
about  one-third  in  1973  to  near  one-half 
in  1985;  much  of  the  growth  in  student 
numbers  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
women  have 
decided  to  attend 
university.  In  doc- 
toral studies  there 
has  been  a similar 
growth  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women: 
in  Ontario  22  per- 
cent of  doctoral 
students  were 
women  in  1974- 
75;  in  1984-85,  35 
percent  were 
women.  But  in 
that  same  period 
the  number  of 


women  doctoral  students  per  woman 
faculty  member  rose  from  1.71  in 
1974-75  to  2.18  in  1984-85.  The  fact  that 
the  ratio  has  become  worse  over  time 
demonstrates  that  even  policies  which  , 
on  their  face,  do  not  seem  to  contain 
discriminatory  language,  produce 
discriminatory  results.  And  the  situa- 
tion is  not  improving. 

The  injustice  of  this  systemic 
discrimination  ought  to  be  ended.  But  if 
the  issue  is  moral , it  is  also  professional : 
we  surely  owe  it  to  our  students  that 
they  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  move 
ahead  in  the  profession. 


ago  the  government  used  the  faculty  pressed  by  Canadian  examples,  let  me 
renewal  portion  of  its  university  ex-  quote  from  the  American  Association  of 
cellence  fund  to  induce  the  universities  University  Professors’  "Recommended 
to  hire  young,  female,  academics.  (Some  Procedures  for  Increasing  the  Number  of 
57  percent  of  the  faculty  renewal  fund  Minority  Persons  and  Women  on  College 
was  used  to  hire  women.)  The  govern-  and  University  Faculties”: 
ment  identified  a problem,  and  via  in-  "Affirmative  action  may. . .permit the 
ducement,  attempted  its  correction.  inclusion  of  sex  or  race  among  a number 
The  government  is  prepared  to  go  of  characteristics  assessed  in  a potential 
beyond  inducement,  however.  In  its  candidate  — along  with  his  or  her 
recent  pay  equity  publications,  area  of  specialization, 
legislation,  design-  academic  credentials,  etc.  Sound 
academic  practice  requires  that  these 
criteria  provide  the  basis  for  a complex 
assessment  of  relative  merit  and  not 
merely  establish  a large  pool  of  minim- 
ally qualified  candidates.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  frequently  the  case  that  the  selection 
process  generates  a group  of  two  or 
more  highly  rated  candidates  who  are 
viewed  as  approximately  equivalent.  In 
such  circumstances,  and  in  the  interests 
of  diversity,  affirmative  action  con- 
siderations might  control  the  final  selec- 
tion. This  type  of  selectivity  is  still 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  non- 
discrimination in  that,  as  a matter  of 
faculty  judgment,  the  decision  may  be 
made  that  more  males  are  needed  in  a 
predominantly  female  department  or 
more  whites  in  a predominantly  black 
situation.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  what  is  permissible  or 
desirable  in  race-  or  sex-sensitive  selec- 
tivity in  the  appointment  process  differs 
from  what  may  be  permissible  in  sub- 
sequent personnel  decisions.” 

The  University  ought  to  have  a policy 
like  this.  Moreover,  the  University  is 
committed  to  developing  such  a policy. 
It  is  the  administration’s  obligation  to 
do  so.  To  do  this,  it  must  get  back  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

It  must,  moreover,  end  its  strange 
silence  on  the  topic.  UTFA  has  not  been 
silent.  As  well,  many  members  of  UTFA 
have  written  to  defend  the  proposals  as 
an  attempt  to  end  systemic  discrimina- 
tion against  women.  But  we  have  not 
heard  from  the  provost.  We  have  not 
heard  from  the  president.  Perhaps  they 
do  not,  after  all,  like  the  proposals  now 
on  the  table.  Perhaps  they  are  thinking 
about  a further  step  that  might  be 
needed  under  the  federal  contractors’ 
program  if  systemic  discrimination  is 
not  eliminated,  namely  (to  quote  from 
the  document  signed  by  the  administra- 
tion), the  "establishment  of  goals  for  the 
hiring,  training  and  promotion  of 
designated  group  employees”:  “Having 
determined  in  which  areas  steps  are 
needed  to  correct  systemic  discrimin- 
atory practices,  the  firm  will  be  in  a 
position  to  establish  goals  and  time- 
tables for  the  increased  participation  of 
designated  groups  in  its  various  occupa- 
tional categories.”  Women  are  among 
the  designated  categories. 

The  administration  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  university.  It  even  claims  to  lead. 

It  should  do  that. 

Let  it  get  back  the  negotiating  table. 
Let  it  defend  the  policy  as  one  to 
which  the  University  is  committed,  and 
as  one  that  the  University,  in  the  name 
of  justice  and  professional  fairness, 
ought  to  adopt. 

Fred  Wilson 
President 

University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association 


ed  to  combat 
salary  inequities 
for  women,  the 
government  has 
shown  itself  will- 
ing to  legislate  a 
mechanism  to 
force  an  end  to  an 
inequity.  If  we  do 
not  address  the 
problem  our- 

selves , others  will , 

and  quite  possibly 
in  ways  that  we 
will  not  like. 

In  addition,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  obligation  to  develop  an  employ- 
ment equity  policy  is  legal.  Last  year  the 
federal  government’s  Department  of 
Employment  & Immigration  put  in 
place  its  federal  contractors’  program. 
This  program  requires  businesses  and 
institutions,  including  universities, 
which  wish  to  bid  on  contracts  of 
$200,000  or  more  with  the  federal 
government  to  commit  themselves  to 
achieving  employment  equity  for 
women,  aboriginal  people,  visible 
minorities  and  people  with  disabilities. 
The  University  of  Toronto,  and  17  other 
Canadian  universities,  10  in  Ontario, 
anticipating  bidding  on  such  contracts, 
have  signed  a certificate  of  commitment 
to  employment  equity.  The  federal  con- 
tractors’ program  requires  among  other 
things,  (a)  "collection  and  maintenance 
of  information  on  the  employment 
status  of  designated  group  employees"; 

(b)  "elimination  or  modification  of  those 
human  resource  policies,  practices  and 
systems,  whether  formal  or  informal”, 
that  cause  inequities,  i.e.,  as  the  pro- 
gram states,  “systemic  discrimination”; 

(c)  “establishment  of  goals  for  the  hiring 
and  promotion  of  designated  group 
employees.” 

It  is  clear  that,  in  signing  the  cer- 
tificate of  commitment,  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  undertaken  to  put  in 
place  just  the  sort  of  hiring  policy  that 
UTFA  is  attempting  to  negotiate. 

So  where  are  we  now? 

Negotiations  began  last  June.  Some 
work  was  completed,  but  talks  ended 
when  one  vice-provost  went  on  leave. 
That  was  the  excuse  for  calling  a recess. 
Since  then  UTFA  has  repeatedly  a^ked 
the  administration  to  return  to 1 the 
negotiating  table.  As  repeatedly  our 
requests  have  been  met  with  silence. 

It  is  not  only  time  that  the  administra- 
tion stopped  delaying  and  got  back  to  the 
negotiating  table,  but  time  that  it  began 
to  take  a leadership  role  on  this  issue. 

The  proposed  policy  is  modest,  but  it  is 
a step  in  the  right  direction.  UTFA  is 
hardly  being  innovative  in  proposing  it. 
Agreements  at  Dalhousie  and  Carleton 
include  such  policies,  using  much  the 
same  wording  as  the  administration  has 
agreed  upon  (“under-represented  sex”. 
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Proposed  hiring  policy  would 
eliminate  irrational  considerations 


As  an  academic  and  a scientist  I’m 
puzzled  by  the  objections  to  the 
proposed  employment  equity  provi- 
sions. Opponents  of  the  measure,  and 
even  some  of  its  supporters,  suggest 
that  it  will  introduce  non -academic 
elements  into  the  hiring  process.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the  policy  will 
be  to  make  the  hiring  process  conform 
to  the  highest  standards  of  the  academic 
community.  The  policy  does  not  say  that 
a male  candidate  must  be  substantially 
or  significantly  better  than  a female 
candidate.  It  says  that  the  candidate 
must  be  demonstrably  better.  That  is 
there  must  be  clear,  thoughtful,  explicit 
well-argued  reasons  for  hiring  the  male 
candidate.  The  policy  does  not  prevent 
anyone  from  hiring  a male  candidate  if 
there  are  good  reasons  for  preferring 
that  candidate.  What  it  does  do  is  pre- 
vent people  from  hiring  the  candidate 
because  of  whims,  hunches,  intuitions  or 
feelings  — because,  for  example,  they 
would  feel  more  comfortable  or  familiar 
with  the  male  candidate  or  because  the 
female  candidate  makes  them  feel 
anxious. 

Surely  this  is  entirely  within  the  tradi- 
tions of  academic  decision-making.  We 
would  find  it  unacceptable,  for  example, 
to  reject  a journal  article  or  a grant  pro- 
posal because  it  made  us  feel  bad  or 
rubbed  lis  the  wrong  way.  Even  if  irra- 
tional elements  do  enter  into  our 
decision-making  at  some  point  we  still 
have  to  provide  good,  sound,  well- 
argued  reasons  for  our  decisions  to  the 
editor  or  the  granting  agency.  We 
would  hardly  object  to  a granting 
agency  which  required  that  one 


proposal  be  preferred  to  another  only  if 
it  were  demonstrably  better. 

Prejudice  and  discrimination  by  their 
very  nature  are  irrational  forces.  They 
thrive  in  mystery  and  darkness,  in 
vague,  unexamined  preferences,  im- 
pulses and  impressions.  Nowadays  we 
are  unlikely  to  hear  explicitly 
discriminatory  comments  in  hiring  com- 
mittees. Discrimination  is  more  likely  to 
be  expressed  in  inarticulate  and  often 
even  unconscious  preferences  and  im- 
pressions; the  preference  for  the 
familiar  or  the  comfortable,  or  the  im- 
pression that  a woman  candidate  is  too 
meek  or  too  aggressive.  Academics,  in- 
tellectuals and  scientists  should  have  as 
their  deepest  responsibility  and  most 
profound  principle  to  hold  such 
preferences  and  impressions  up  to  the 
light  of  day,  to  discover  whether  they 
will  withstand  argued , thoughtful , self- 
conscious,  rational  scrutiny.  The  pro- 
posed hiring  policy  simply  requires  that 
we  take  special  care  to  exercise  this 
responsibility,  to  propound  this  prin- 
ciple, when  we  make  decisions  about 
hiring  a man  or  a woman.  It  does  not 
introduce  irrational,  non-academic 
elements  into  the  hiring  process;  it  is 
designed  to  reduce  such  elements. 

It  is  ironic  that  many  academics  who 
have  traditionally  extolled  the 
“masculine”  academic  virtues  of 
thoughtfulness  and  reasoned  argument 
are  apparently  so  anxious  at  the  thought 
that  these  standards  will  be  applied  to 
their  own  decision-making.  Of  course  it 
may  be  easier  to  insist  on  high  stand- 
ards of  rational  argument  when  we  deal 
with  the  15th-century  monarchy  or  the 


structure  of  a molecule  than  when  we 
deal  with  our  own  deepseated,  highly 
charged  and  often  unconscious  feelings 
about  men  and  women.  “Knowing  thy- 
self” has  always  been  tough.  But  if  any 
community  can  ensure  that  they  do  try 
to  know  themselves,  surely  it  is  the  uni- 
versity community.  Surely  we,  of  all 
people,  can  try  to  shine  the  flashlight  of 
reasoned  inquiry  into  even  the  darkest, 
dustiest,  most  fearsome  attic  corners. 

Alison  Gopnik 
Psychology 
Scarborough  College 


Glaring  lack  of 
gender  balance 


I found  it  very  interesting  that  in  the 
issue  for  Oct.  13,  on  page  one  you 
outline  the  proposed  changes  in 
search  committee  personnel  and 
policies  to  encourage  hiring  without 
gender  bias.  Then  on  page  two  there 
is  an  announcement  of  a search  com- 
mittee for  a chairman  of  ophthal- 
mology. On  the  committee  there  is 
one  woman  with  11  men. 

Further  comment  is  not  necessary . 

F.  Marguerite  Hill 
Department  of  Medicine 


Unequal  representation  of  females  on  faculty 
a complex  problem  needing  further  thought 
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As  a female  faculty  member  I have 
.been  following  the  debate  over  the 
merits  of  the  new  hiring  guidelines  with 
some  interest.  However,  my  personal 
experience,  and  that  of  my  students, 
forces  me  to  agree  with  the  (remarkably 
few)  letters  that  point  out  that  hiring 
bias  is  only  one,  and  possibly  the  minor, 
source  of  the  lack  of  women  at  this  uni- 
versity, particularly  in  the  sciences.  For 
example,  although  women  have  com- 
prised over  half  of  the  graduate 
students  in  the  Department  of  Botany 
for  many  years,  very  few  women  have 
applied  for  any  of  our  recently  available 
faculty  positions.  The  successful  appli- 
cants were  all  men,  but  they  were 
“demonstrably”  the  best  candidates.  I 
suspect  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
lack  of  female  candidates  is  that  by  the 
time  a woman  has  finished  graduate 
school  and  a post-doctoral  fellowship, 
she  is  usually  close  to  30.  To  become  a 
faculty  member,  she  is  then  faced  with 
a 60-hour  work  week,  or  longer,  if  she 
wants  to  build  a research  and  teaching 
program  that  will  win  her  tenure.  Her 
partner,  if  she  has  one,  is  likely  to  be 
faced  with  similar  commitments  to  his 
profession  and  she  is  running  out  of 
time  if  she  wants  to  start  a family. 
Society  still  expects  the  woman,  not  the 
man,  to  make  the  sacrifices  for  the 
family,  so  it  should  not  be  too  surprising 
that  most  female  graduate  students 
decide  to  find  other  occupations  that  are 
less  demanding. 

The  current  debate,  therefore,  misses 
the  important  point  that  a university 
career  in  the  sciences  may  not  be  par- 


ticularly attractive  to  any  but  a minority 
of  qualified  women.  If  the  University 
wants  more  women  faculty  members, 
then  it  has  to  decide  whether  to  bias  the 
selection  of  new  faculty  members 
towards  the  minority  of  women  appli- 
cants, or  in  some  way  to  make  faculty 
positions  more  attractive  so  that  the 
number  of  female  applicants  increases. 
As  Professor  Rosemary  Mackay  points 
out  ( Bulletin , Oct.  26),  we  also  need  to 


ask  ourselves  whether  equal  represents 
tion  is  so  important  and  how  far  th 
University  is  willing  to  go  in  changini 
the  nature  of  faculty  positions  in  orde 
to  achieve  it.  Eliminating  discriminatioi 
is  obviously  a good  thing,  but  let  us  no 
confuse  this  issue  with  the  totalh 
different  one  of  equal  representation. 

Michele  C.  Heath 
Department  of  Botany 
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ETTERS 


Departments  should  set  long-term  goals 
to  balance  the  sexes  on  the  faculty 


One  can  see  that  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  History 
has  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
demarche  by  the  former  president  of  the 
faculty  association  in  the  matter  of 
hiring  female  faculty  members.  For  the 
rest  of  us,  however,  that  bold  initiative 
has  every  appearance  of  being  merely 
the  first  step  in  yet  another  U of  T 
Special  - a long,  barren,  divisive  debate 
over  the  wording  of  a policy  statement 
which,  once  adopted,  passes  into  history 
as  no  longer  relevant.  This  issue  is  not 
one  which  ought  to  be  left  to  bargaining 
between  the  central  administration  and 


Policy 
needed  now 


I understand  that  both  the  University 
administration  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  have 
agreed  in  principle  on  a policy  to  end 
gender  discrimination  in  appointments 
and  the  consequent  gender  imbalance  in 
the  University’s  faculty. 

Can  we  now  hope  for  speedy  imple- 
mentation of  this  policy? 

Margaret  Currie 
Chair 

L ibrarians’  Association 
University  of  Toronto 


I was  pleased  to  hear  that  both  the 
University  administration  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Associa- 
tion have  agreed  in  principle  on  a policy 
to  end  gender  discrimination  in  appoint- 
ments and  the  consequent  gender  imbal- 
ance in  the  University’s  faculty  and 
librarians. 

Can  we  now  hope  for  implementation 
of  this  policy  in  the  very  near  future? 

Sandra  McCaskill 
Erin  dale  College  Library 


I understand  that  both  the  University 
administration  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  have 
agreed  in  principle  on  a policy  to  end 
gender  discrimination  in  appoint- 
ments and  consequent  imbalance  in  the 
gender  of  the  University’s  faculty  and 

librarians. 

Can  we  now  hope  for  speedy  imple- 
mentation of  this  policy? 

Elaine  Goettler 
Erindale  College  Library 


the  free-flying  executive  of  UTFA.  We 
need  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  Uni- 
versity is  agreed  on  its  objectives  and 
we  must  then  go  on  to  give  leadership  to 
the  whole  educational  system;  otherwise 
nothing  will  change  very  much. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  to  agree  on 
our  objective.  It’s  not  enough  to  say  that 
men  and  women  ought  to  be  roughly 
equal  in  numbers  on  the  faculty,  since 
that  is  open  to  two  quite  different  inter- 
pretations: one,  that  men  and  women 
would  be  distributed  equally  across  the 
faculty;  the  other,  that  there  might  be 
male  concentrations  and  female  concen- 
trations, but  overall  numbers  would  be 
equal.  I think  our  leaders  mean  the  first; 
I fear  that  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions may  be  the  second. 

The  point  is  not  an  idle  one.  First, 
there  are  different  philosophical 
approaches  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Pronger, 
for  example,  wants  women  and  men  to 
participate  in  totally  integrated  sports, 
on  the  ground  that  women  can  compete 
perfectly  well  with  men  of  similar 
height,  weight  and  age.  The  obvious 
objection  is  that  this  leaves  the  defini- 
tion of  sports  firmly  in  the  hands  of 
men.  Suppose  women  don't  want  to  play 
these  games,  and  would  prefer  games  of 
their  own  which  might  be  less  violent 
and  competitive  than  typical  men’s 
games?  This  question  - who  defines  our 
culture  and  sets  its  goals?  — is  one 
which  we,  the  University  community, 
have  to  consider  because  it  affects  the 
pool  of  talent  from  which  we  derive 
undergraduates,  our  graduate  students 
and  ultimately  our  colleagues. 

In  my  department  we  don’t  have 
much  of  a problem  with  the  pool  of 
talent  so  far  as  finding  female  can- 
didates for  jobs  is  concerned.  Women 
have  been  active  in  university  teaching 
in  English  for  many  years,  and  in 
substantial  numbers  since  the  1960s, 
and  we  have  little  difficulty  in  finding 
first-rate  female  applicants  for  any  posi- 
tion. Other  departments,  faced  with  the 
contemplated  hiring  policy,  might  not  be 
so  lucky,  and  would  have  to  report  that 
no  suitable  female  candidate  could  be 
found.  Over  time,  this  situation  would 
tend  to  reinforce  itself,  so  that  we  would 
drift  towards  a split  faculty,  with 
women's  departments  and  men’s 
departments.  And  that,  I think,  would 
be  unfortunate,  since  it  would  tend  to 
bring  into  the  University  a kind  of 
prejudice  which  could  not  take  root 
generally  when  the  faculty  was  predom- 
inantly male  — the  belief  widely  held  in 
North  America  that  important  things 
are  those  done  by  men. 

In  Time  recently,  reports  on  the  stock 
market  crash  mention  only  one  woman 
by  name,  merely  as  attending  a 
meeting.  All  the  authorities  and  gurus 
whose  views  are  reported  are  men,  and 
the  participants  in  the  markets  are 
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referred  to  as  “moneymen”.  Women 
appear  and  are  quoted  a few  pages 
further  on,  however,  in  articles  on  the 
victims  of  the  crash.  I think  there  is  a 
real  nsk  that  the  notion  that  men  do 
while  women  help  out  will  infect  the 
University,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
fashionable  emphasis  on  high  technol- 
°gy,  will  lead  first  to  the  ghettoization 
oi  female  faculty  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences,  and  second  to  the  pro- 
gressive elimination  of  these  disciplines 
as  mere  auxiliaries  or  even  frills  in  an 
institution  devoted  to  the  real-world, 
hard-nosed  disciplines  of  science,’ 
technology  and  business  management. 

If,  as  I hope,  the  community  of  this 
university  wants  to  see  a balance  of 
male  and  female  faculty  throughout  the 
University,  we  must  give  leadership 
now  to  the  whole  educational  system. 
The  crucial  career  decisions  are  not 
made  at  the  university  level,  but  way 
back  at  the  entrance  to  secondary 
school,  where  the  elementary  school 
experience  is  the  basis  of  choice.  We 
must  work  with  the  schools  on  the 
common  streaming  of  girls  into  less 
technical  subjects,  and  the  social  atti- 
tudes which  play  a part  in  this.  We 
might  begin  by  sponsoring  a conference 
on  the  subject. 

For  the  longer  term,  we  need  to  set 
goals.  I suggest  that  every  department 
in  every  faculty  make  a commitment 
that,  from  1997  on,  neither  sex  will  con- 
stitute less  than  one-third  nor  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  full-time  faculty.  That 
will  give  every  department  a stake  in 
helping  to  develop  a good  pool  of  poten- 
tial applicants  of  both  sexes.  That  effort 
will  make  the  University  of  Toronto  a 
leader  in  North  American  education. 

It  will  be  apparent  that,  like  Mr. 
Pronger,  I am  an  unabashed  integra- 
tionist  so  far  as  women  are  concerned. 
No  doubt  as  the  proportion  of  female 
faculty  rises  the  ethos  of  the  institution 
may  change,  but  the  shared  cultural  and 
educational  assumptions  are  very  large. 

Rather  different  is  the  case  of  the 
Inuit,  Dene  and  Indians  referred  to  by 
Professor  Corrigan.  The  Wampanoag 


didn  t have  a university,  for  universities 
are  a European  invention,  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  brought  Harvard 
College  in  their  baggage.  We  may  talk 
of  conferring  the  benefit  of  university 
education  on  native  peoples,  but  what 
we  re  asking  them  to  do  is  abandon 
their  culture  and  accept  ours  — in  other 
words,  practising  cultural  imperialism. 
It's  a problem  for  which  there  is  no  easy 
solution,  but  we  might  make  a start  by 
setting  up  a centre  or  an  institute  of 
northern  studies  that  would  officially 
bring  together  all  those  whose  work 
focuses  on  the  north.  It  might  help  to 
identify  ways  in  which  we  could  relate 
orn-  interests  to  those  of  native  peoples 
without  compromising  the  cultural 
integrity  of  either. 

John  D.  Baird 
Department  of  English 


Entrepreneurship 
taught  in 
computer 
science 

An  article  in  the  Oct.  26  Bulletin, 
.“Science  Council  urges  courses 
for  entrepreneurs”,  stated  that  no 
faculty  of  science  offers  any  courses  in 
innovation  or  entrepreneurship.  This 
may  have  been  true  when  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada  published  its  paper 
but  it  is  no  longer  true.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science  offers  a 
course  called  “The  Business  of  Soft- 
ware”. This  course  is  of  an  entre- 
preneurial nature. 

Ronald  Baecker 

Department  of  Computer  Science 


AFTER  THEIR  SUMMER  BREAK, 
TONY  ALDERSON  AND  STAFF 

(formerly  of  Le  Rendez-Vous  wine  cellar) 

ARE  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THEY  HAVE  NOW  MOVED  TO 
THEIR  NEW  LOCATION 


154A  CUMBERLAND  ST.  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
(416)  928-5906 


M5R  1A8 


FINE  FOOD,  INTERESTING  WINE,  AND 
A RELAXED  ATMOSPHERE  ARE  ALL  AWAITING  YOU. 
WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  SERVING  YOU  AGAIN  SOON. 
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CLASSIFIED 


T»1  1 It  jui* 

MEET  U OF  T PHILOSOPHERS 
IN  PRINT  AND  IN  PERSON 

A FALL  1987  BOOK  LAUNCH 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  17TH,  4-6  PM 

7TH  FLOOR,  CLAUDE  T.  BISSELL  BUILDING 
140  ST  GEORGE  ST. 

WITH 

JOSEPH  BOYLE 

NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE,  MORALITY  AND  REALISM 
co-authored  with  JOHN  FINNIS  and  GERMAINE  GRISEZ 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

FRANK  CUNNINGHAM 

DEMOCRATIC  THEORY  AND  SOCIALISM 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

RONALD  DE  SOUSA 

THE  RATIONALITY  OF  EMOTION.  MIT  PRESS 

PATRICIA  JAGENTOWICZ  MILLS 

WOMAN,  NATURE,  AND  PSYCHE.  YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

T.M.  ROBINSON 

HERACLITUS  FRAGMENTS:  A TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  WITH  A 
COMMENTARY  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

J.T.  STEVENSON 

ENGINEERING  ETHICS:  PRACTICES  AND  PRINCIPLES 
CANADIAN  SCHOLARS'  PRESS 

L.W.  SUMNER 

THE  MORAL  FOUNDATION  OF  RIGHTS 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Sponsored  by  the  Philosophy  Dept,  in  co-operation  with 


(REFRESHMENTS  & BOOKS  AVAILABLE) 


Famous 

Seafood  Festival 

Fresh  Seafood  and 
Oyster  Bar! 


celebrate 

November  4-27 

with  us. 


Reservations  5:30  - 7:30  p.m. 
Call  978-2445 
Fully  Licensed 


A classified  ad  costs  $8  for  up  lo  35 
words  and  $.25  for  each  additional 
word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word 
as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the 
components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable 
to  University  of  Toronto  must  accom- 
pany your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 
10  days  before  Bulletin  publication 
date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland, 
Department  of  Communications,  45 
Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1 A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  • Metro  & Area 

January  1,  for  six  months. 

Beautifully  renovated,  East  End 
house  opposite  large  park.  Fully  fur- 
nished, 2 bedrooms  + den,  IV2 
baths,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  central 
air,  5 appliances,  short  walk  to 
subway.  Non-smokers,  references. 
SI, 200  + utilities.  465-3804. 
Attractive  fully  furnished  house 
available  late  December  to  late 
August.  Three-storey,  five  bed- 
rooms, close  to  University  & TTC, 
across  from  large  park.  $1,500 
monthly  plus  utilities.  534-5866  or 
978-6926  (Roman). 

Cabbagetown  - Stunning, 
renovated,  fully  or  partly  furnished 

2- bedroom,  like  a townhouse, 
designer  decorated,  fireplace,  large 
deck,  yard,  parking,  laundry, 
dishwasher,  cleaning  included, 
January  1st,  terms  negotiable, 
references,  for  appt.,  469-3705. 
Newly  decorated  renovated 
rooms,  in  basement,  in  a bright 
large  private  home  near  U of  T.  All 
utilities  included.  Shared  kitchen 
and  bathroom.  Could  be  furnished. 
Immediate  occupancy.  Also:  1-2 
bedroom  apartment  with  black 
marble  jacuzzi,  sundeck,  new 
modern  kitchen;  available 
December  1.  References  required. 
425-3330  x 274  (days);  889-6115 
(evenings). 

Annex-Markham  St.  2nd/3rd  floors 
of  charming  Victorian  house. 
Private  entry.  3 spacious  bed- 
rooms. Separate  livingAJining.  New 
bath / kitchen,  appliances.  Prof, 
couple  or  3 individuals.  SI  ,575 
inclusive.  November.  References, 
non-smokers.  924-7296. 

O'Connor  — Coxwell.  Spacious 
bachelor  apartment,  eat-in  kitchen, 
4 appliances,  10  min.  to  downtown, 
only  minutes  to  D.V.P.,  TTC.  $650 
plus.  ($700  furnished).  Credit  check 
& references.  Available  Dec.  1/87. 
Call  439-7787. 

O’Connor  — Coxwell.  Lovely 
executive-type  2-bedroom  detached 
bungalow.  Ground  floor,  4 appli-. 
ances,  deck,  garage,  fenced  yard. 
S950  (or  rent  whole  house  for 
SI  ,600).  Credit  check,  references. 
10  min.  to  downtown,  min.  to 
D.V.P.,  TTC.  Available  Dec.  1, 

1987.  Call  439-7787. 

Moore  Park-St.  Clair/  Mount 
Pleasant.  Beautiful,  fully  furnished, 

3- bedroom,  5 appliances, 
renovated  detached  house  few 
steps  from  TTC,  January-June 

1988.  Non-smokers  $2,000/ 
month.  Contact  Jim  369-5901, 9-5. 
Danlorth-Pape  renovated,  2-bed- 
room upper  duplex  on  2 floors, 
separate  dining-room,  balcony, 
parking,  SI, 150  + utilities. 
960-5056. 

Yonge-Lawrence;  detached,  3 bed- 
rooms, fireplace,  sunporch,  study, 
garage,  2 appliances,  unfurnished. 
Near  subway.  $1,550  + utilities; 
421-1914  evenings,  weekends, 
Annex:  Walk  to  U ol  T.  1-bedroom 
apartment,  $850;  renovated  base- 
ment bachelor  apartment,  $525; 
1-room  — share  kitchen  and  wash- 
room with  one  other  person,  $425. 
All  available  Dec.  1,  includes 
utilities,  922-6811. 


Yonge/  Lawrence  — Subway. 

3-bedroom,  detached  house. 
Excellent  condition.  New  kitchen, 
2 baths,  fireplace,  office/playroom, 
5 appliances,  garage.  $1,500 
monthly  + utilities.  Jan.  1, 1988. 
References.  481-2761. 

Luxurious  Victorian  renovation 
with  apartment  available  after 
November  15.  2-bedroom,  2-bath- 
room, on  two  levels;  walkout  to 
deck;  5 appliances;  modern  open- 
concept  kitchen;  $1,500/ month 
inclusive.  Must  be  seen.  Downtown 
(College  & Huron),  on-site  parking. 
979-0967,  information  and 
appointment. 

Annex:  Walk  to  U of  T.  Steps  to 
TTC.  2-bedroom  apartment, 
fireplace,  fully  equipped,  available 
immediately.  $1,100  plus  utilities. 
References  required.  Ask  for  Devi 
Polyak,  533-3116. 

Finch  and  Warden.  Furnished  con- 
dominium, 1 bedroom  plus  den. 
Dishes,  linens,  utilities,  1 under- 
ground parking  included.  6 ap- 
pliances, new  rugs  and  flooring. 
Suit  single  or  couple,  no  pets.  First 
and  last,  $900Anonth.  1-335-0802. 

Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Recent  graduate,  professionally 
employed,  responsible  non-smoker, 
non-drinker,  seeks  a house  in  the 
Dufferin-Dupont-Spadina-College 
area.  Willing  to  supervise  while 
owner  is  on  sabbatical.  References 
available.  Call  George  Barnett 
368-7041  days,  531-2329 
evenings. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Ancient 
restored  farmhouse,  secluded  but 
not  isolated,  fabulous  views.  4 bed- 
rooms. 2 bathrooms  (oneensuite); 
2 studies,  double  living-room,  fully 
furnished  & equipped  (colour  t.v., 
stereo.  5 bicycles,  mobilette,  etc.). 
750  metres  on  country  lane  from 
exceptional  village  schoolhouse. 
$895  per  month,  available  August 
20,  1988  - June  20,  1989. 
Photos,  details,  call  Professor 
L.  Waverman  at  978-8637  or 
928-0122. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Backpack  Canada  & United  States. 
Adventuresome  backpacking  treks 
in  the  magnificent  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  the 
Florida  Trail,  hut  hopping  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Andes  Mountains  of  Peru, 
and  other  exciting  treks.  For  those 
who  feel  a full  backpacking  trip 
would  be  too  difficult  for  them,  we 
have  some  trips  where  we  hike  out 
daily  from  a base  camp  in  scenic 
backcountry  areas.  No  experience 
necessary.  Trips  are  7 to  10  days' 
duration  (Peru  is  17  days).  Request 
brochure.  WILLARDS  ADVENTURE 
CLUB,  Box  10.  Barrie,  Ontario, 
Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881 
daytime,  (705)  728-4787  evenings. 
Fully  furnished  Florida  house  for 
rent.  3 bedrooms,  2 baths,  con- 
venient to  Disney  World.  January  to 
April.  Rent  $600  (U.S.)/month  + 
utilities  and  phone.  Phone  (305) 
645-5349. 


Secretarial 

Typing  of  books,  theses,  articles 

by  university  graduate.  Six  years 
experience  typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines  Ex- 
cellent work;  brief  turnaround  IBM 
Correcting  Selectric  III.  $1.50  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Pamela 
925-4967.  St.  George. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING.  Near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses 
Reports.  Multiple  Letters,  Trans- 
cription, and  Persuasive  Resumes. 
Superior  print  quality  (not  dot 
matrix).  Our  new  expanded  location 
is:  720  Spadina/bt  Bloor,  Suite  306 
968-6327. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.:  REASONABLE  rates 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  ser- 
vice. Call  Ms  Fulford,  445-8499 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects 

WordWright  Processing:  Intelligent 
and  accurate  letter  quality  by  a BA 
in  English  Literature.  Speedy  typist, 
fast  turnaround;  minor  editing  for 
grammar  and  spelling.  Specializing 
in  manuscripts  and  graduate 
essays.  466-6298, 

Miscellaneous 

Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you  are 
employed  by  the  U of  T you  can 
join  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
Credit  Union  (Unicoll).  For  further 
information  call  978-5505  and 
ask  for  the  member  services 
department. 

PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  $6.50 
(Incl.  tax)  for  2 B/W  Polaroid  (Cash 
or  Internal  Billing  only).  595-4084 
Wednesday  11-1  — no  appoint- 
ment necessary. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Workshops  forming  with  "accent" 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns 
Now  in  its  third  year.  Over  200 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSLA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 

SINGLES  GROUP.  High  Society  is 
a singles  group  whose  purpose  is  to 
provide  a social  environment  for 
college  and  university-educated 
men  and  women.  Functions  are 
held  bi-monthly.  For  membership 
information  call  High  Society  - 
633-8908. 

WOROPROCESSINGI  Do-it-yourself 
or  we  do  it.  TEDDYBEAR  COM- 
PUTER TIME  RENTAL.  Best  laser 
printer.  Complicated  formatting. 
Three  hours  free  time  to  new  users 
after  six.  20  Spadina  Rd.  at  Bloor. 
921-3830. 

Cartographic  Design/  Drafting 
Service.  Production  of  maps  and 
graphics  (black  and  white,  and  col- 
our) for  papers,  reports,  theses, 
and  slides  for  presentations.  Atten- 
ding a conference,  will  create  your 
poster  display.  Work  with  a rush 
deadline  welcomed.  Sandra  Halli- 
day,  M.Sc.  535-6878. 


Dr.  Joanne  Lamarchc-Cravcn 
is  pleased  to  announce 

DR.  MAUREEN  JUTRAS 

has  joined  her  in  the  practice  of 

GENERAL  DENTISTRY 

at  Ste  309  720  Spadina  (at  Bloor) 
Evening  appointment  available  923-9798 
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